





As the British Middle Class Goes. . . (See Foreign Affairs) 











WORLDS FIRST 
MERCURY UM 
POWER PLANT" 


...gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge and Engineering Service 








*The first mercury-steam power 
plant designed and co-ordinated 
as a unit station. 


BOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





SOCONY-VACUUM 





HIS unique mercury-steam turbine combi- 
nation was built by General Electric for the 
Public Service Company of New Hampshire. 


The new plant—now in operation in Ports- 
mouth— teams two 7,500-kw mercury tur- 
bines (one cut open, center) with a single 
25,000-kw steam turbine (left). Mercury 
vapor, which runs the smaller turbines, gen- 
erates steam when it is condensed for re-use. 
This steam, in turn, is superheated and used 
to power the larger turbine. There are no fuel- 
fired steam boilers. 


This first mercury unit power plant —like 
so many other “firsts” in industry—is lubri- 
cated 100% by Socony-Vacuum. Famous 
Gargoyle D.T.E.Oil 797 helps protect costly 
bearings and other parts. Other Gargoyle Oils 
help keep auxiliary equipment on the job. 


Why not get the world’s greatest lubrica- 
tion knowledge for your plant, too? 
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"Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 





and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yét it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the-methods to tap the billions of barrels 
ot crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum ... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry's $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in’ making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted ito 
many new products will provitle still more 
comfortable livés for the public thé oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progréss = 
its atmosphere of enterprise —is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive, 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress — progress that means continyéd 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and stock- 
holders alike... and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 
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1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 


We get rid of 


our garbage problem 





2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 

action in Disposall hidden below. All food 

wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
. flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” - 

Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@) DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE —AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








LETTERS 
Rx for Sex 


In relation to “Crime: The Sex Rampage” 
( Newsweek, Feb. 13)—the crux of the prob- 
lem of sex offenders lies not in stronger legal 
approaches but at getting to the basic cause. 
The lack of proper training in our American 
homes is the real cause. The potential sex 
offender’s beginning is directly found in the 
failure to receive proper indoctrination . 
RosBert M. HAMILTON 


Winooski Park, Vt. 


>... If these people could be reached and 
taught before they committed these offenses, 
the number of sex offenders would be nil. 


Ken DiTMER 
Toledo, Ohio 


> ... If we had more men like Dr. Kinsey 
we would have a safer, saner United States. 


James HaRMAN 
Vicker, Va. 


Binger as a Psychiatrist 


In reporting on the Hiss case in your Jan. 
23 issue you said that Dr. Carl Binger testi- 
fied on cross-examination that he “had been 
a psychiatrist only since 1946. . .” Actually, 
Dr. Binger testified that he had specialized 
in psychiatry since 1930, following his re- 
turn from studies in London, Heidelberg, 
and Zurich. The mistake arose from a mis- 
reading of certain other parts of the testi- 
mony. I trust you will correct it, reflecting as 
it does upon Dr. Binger’s long and dis- 
tinguished career as a psychiatrist. 

Lioyp K. Garrison 

New York City 


Mr. Garrison’s letter states the facts of 
Dr. Binger’s specialization correctly. 


Sign Here 


I am interested in learning the meaning of 
the word Kercheval appearing in the photo- 
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Chrysler’s Kercheval plant pays off 


graph of the “last payday at Chrysler” 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 6). 


LuTHER SCULL 
Madison, N. J. 


Chrysler has seventeen plants in the De- 
troit area. The signs above the pay windows 
in the picture refer to the Kercheval plant, 
so named because it is located on Kercheval 
Avenue. 


Flowery Desert 


THANK YOU FOR NEWSWEEKLY [FEB. 6] 
RECOGNITION OF ARIZONA'S JUST DESERTS. 


MUNDEY JOHNSTON 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


> Thanks, Newsweek, for giving Arizona its 
rightful place in the sun... 


Bos RIcEe 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


>... I was particularly interested in your 
solution of the problem of reconciling the 
current economics with the wishful thinking. 
You solved the problem in fine shape. As an 
aftermath, I hope that you do not incur too 
much frothing at the mouth on the part of 


LETTERS 


competitive areas that would give their eye- 
teeth for the same kind of treatment. . . 
Many of us Arizonans who have long be- 
lieved that Newsweek is the best news mag- 
azine in the country are now more than ever 
convinced of it. 


RoBert A. LEGGETT 
Vice President 
Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


P EVERYONE HERE THRILLED AND DE- 
LIGHTED . . . IT IS THE FINEST REPORTING 
JOB ON THIS AREA YET... 


LEWIS E. HAAS 

MANAGER 
PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


> May I be among the first to congratulate 
you on your fine Arizona travel story .. . 


A. K. Dawson 
The Caples Co. 
New York City 


> I enjoyed your very fine article regarding 
the State of Arizona. However .. . it was 
Roosevelt Dam from which a desert land 
flowered ... 


R. D. SEARLES 
President 
Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


According to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Hoover Dam and the three others in the 
Colorado River project irrigate approximately 
548,000 acres, of which 523,000 are in Cali- 
fornia and 25,000 (with plans for 75,000 
more) in Arizona. The Roosevelt Dam and 
the five others in the Salt River Project irri- 
gate 340,569 acres in Arizona. 


Labor Devices 


I read your story under Medicine concern- 
ing the apparatus for predicting “labor con- 
ditions by measuring the electrical impulses 
generated by a mother on the verge of child- 
birth” (Newsweek, Feb. 13). 

I say, in line with building a pushbutton 
America, wouldn’t it behoove H.S.T.’s aides 
to secure themselves a similar device for 
predicting non-maternal labor conditions? 


WALTER LINDLEY 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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“Lets have 
the report of 
the washroom 


committee —” 
1 8 


fundamental importance of 
clean, neat washrooms in stores, 
factories, office buildings and else- 
where, suggests that company execu- 


| tives should make periodic inspec- 


tions of washroom conditions. 

Washroom maintenance standards 
should be clearly established and 
closely supervised — because the 
washroom is the starting point of all 
plans for health protection and 
safety, as well as good employee and 
public relations. 

The installation of adequate wash- 
room equipment is essential — but 
proper upkeep and treatment of 
these facilities are equally essential. 
Experience proves that washrooms 
are kept neat and clean only through 
determined effort. 

Periodic washroom inspection by 
executives is constructive — and the 
resulis_will be beneficial. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


Wherever there’s a washroom — in 
plant, store, office building — good 
judgment in service, economy and 
employee and public relations dic- 
tates the choice of Onliwon Towels. 


A. P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
3 








x 
Sater: 


Just ask Operator for the Norfolk and 
Western Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Roanoke, Va. — phone 4-1451. 


Tell us briefly about your new plant 
location or relocation problems. Then let 
our plant location specialists (50 years of 
dependable assistance to manufacturers) go 
to work for you, in confidence and without 
They will assemble promptly 
the data you require for selecting profitable 
plant sites in the great-and-growing Land 
of Plenty. 


The information they give you will be 
specific in relation to your specific problem. 


obligation. 
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LAN D oF 


WE’D LIKE TO TELL YOU 


ABOUT THE Londo Hlenity* 





If you wish to give us details, please address 
Box N-302 Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Roanoke, Virginia. In the 
meantime, let us pass on to you this general 
information about The Land of Plenty. 
Here you'll find — 


e Dependable, adaptable manpower 
e A variety of raw materials 
e Adequate power and industrial water 


e The Norfolk and Western’s Precision 
Transportation 


e The nearby, great Port of Norfolk for coastal, 
intercoastal and foreign shipping 


e Nearness to the world’s finest Bituminous Coal 
e Progressive communities 

e Cooperative state and local governments 

e Equable climate 

e Nearness to concentrated markets 

e AND ROOM TO GROW! 


orfotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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For Your Information 


BALLOTS FOR BRITAIN: In the course of preparing a pre- 
view of the British elections for our television program, 
NEwsweEEk Views the News, we cabled Raymond Moley 
in London for a forecast to be read during the telecast. He 
replied: GENERAL OPINION OF OBSERVERS COLON LABOR 
WITH MAJORITY REDUCED 
POSSIBLY TO BELOW ONE 
HUNDRED STOP TWO OR 
THREE VERY INTELLI- 
GENT WRITERS BELIEVE IT 
EVEN CHANCE FOR CON- 
SERVATIVES STOP PUBLIC 
UNAWARE ECONOMIC 
CRISIS BUT UNHAPPY 
OVER HOUSING STOP LA- 
BOR WOULD BE VERY 
HAPPY WITH ONE HUN- 
DRED STOP PROPHET MOLEY DEPARTED THIS LIFE IN NINE- 
TEEN FORTY-EIGHT REGARDS. For an extension of Moley’s 
views see page 28. 


SPAATZ SPECIALTY: Observant and curious readers have 
provided us with a number of newspaper clippings con- 
taining a picture of Contributing Editor and guitarist Carl 
Spaatz accompanying soloist Vice Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward, USN (Ret.), during the “VIP” Amateur Hour show 
in behalf of the American Heart Association. There was a 
lot of comment about this singular instance of armed 
forces “unity” and the question of General Spaatz’s string 
virtuosity also was raised. This is to report authoritatively 
that he has been known to play and sing for five hours at 
a stretch and never repeat a number. Also, he knows all 
the words to both “pop” tunes and folk ballads, native and 
Old English. In between charity appearances, Spaatz has 
found time to write a column on Russian preparations for 
war (see page 15). 


WARING WRITES: As readers of Newsweex’s “Letters” 
columns have noted, Pennsylvania State College graduates 
were quick to correct the Feb. 6 story on bandleader Fred 
Waring which erroneously tagged him as a former student 
at the rival University of Pennsylvania. We understand 
this sort of thing has happened to Waring before, but now 
the NewsweEeXx slip has persuaded him to take steps. As a 
member of the Penn State Board of Trustees, Waring has 
written to Harold Stassen, the U. of P. president, offering 
a proposition which, offhand, seems fairly reasonable. He 
feels that “the careless linking of my name with your less 
renowned institution calls for some sort of compensation 
chargeable, let us say, to university publicity expense.” 
Waring, therefore, is proposing an agreement with Stassen 
under which each future false assumption would be settled 
for $1 upon publication. 





THE COVER: The anxious, somewhat worn faces por- 
trayed on the cover this week belong to middle-class Eng- 
lish men and women who are the key factors in the out- 
come of the British election. Once made the butt of jokes, 
by playwright and satirist Bernard 
Shaw, they show in their serious 
mien the concern with which they 
bear their responsibility at the polls. 
For a description of how a typical 
middle-class Britisher votes and the 
road Britain will follow depending 
on the results see page 25 (a Com- 
bine photo). 














He turns minutes into profits... 
“time-engineering”’ is the secret! 














HE success of most executives 

today may well be measured in 
minutes—the profitable, productive 
minutes they pack into every busy 
hour...for in business today time is 
the critical factor. 


That’s why Shaw- Walker has dedi- 
cated itself, for more than fifty years, 
to serving the “time-economy”’ of 
American business men— providing 
the tools to speed up planning, or- 
ganization and office routine. 


Note the executive’s desk, above. 


The smooth working top is only 
29" from the floor—the new height of 
comfort and efficiency. Everything on 
the desk is within easy finger-tip 
reach—everything in the desk is pre- 
positioned for fast, easy finding. It is 
“time-engineered”’ 27 ways through- 
out to eliminate clutter, confusion 
and wasted time. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





GHAW-WALKER 


And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems, indexes and supplies— 4000 dif- 
ferent items—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
to fill the needs of every job, increase 
the production of every worker. 


If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, be sure to use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 





New, low, comfortable ~~ Ny 


height (29’’). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments — space f_r 
everything you need a‘ 
your finger tips. 





Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside—confi- 
dential, quick, no desk top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves “‘barrels’’ of time. 


Werte for FREE BOOKLET 


The booklet, “‘Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of ideas on “time-engineered ” office systems and equipment. 36 pages! 
Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on business letterhead 


to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 19, Michigan. 





LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






































What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Dilemma for Truman 

Here, as Washington political observ- 
ers see it, is the fundamental dilemma 
confronting Harry Truman: His Admin- 
istration has staked its political future on 
the domestic Fair Deal program and its 
farm-support, housing, education, and 
other welfare projects. This will be cost- 
ly. However, the Marshall plan and the 
State Department’s policy of containing 
Russia are also costing vast sums of mon- 
ey. The Administration can’t go whole 
hog on both without going ever deeper 
into the red. Opponents such as Taft 
charge that if the Russian threat is as 
pressing as Truman feels, he should scrap 
further domestic expansion. Horrified at 
the thought, Democratic chairman Bill 
Boyle is urging the President to go easy 
on the cold war and have one more try 
at agreement with Moscow. 


Dilemma for Taft 

Although it’s all behind the scenes, 
Senator Taft’s opposition to the Lodge- 
Gossett electoral-reform proposal has 
gotten him into a first-class dilemma, too. 
His Republican supporters in the Deep 
South—always an important asset at 
Presidential nominating conventions—are 
upset over this stand. They favor the 
proposed reform, since it gives more 
weight to Southern Republican votes in 
national elections. There is even talk 
they'll switch allegiance to some other 
Republican candidate if Taft’s attitude 
succeeds in stymying the measure in the 
House. 


Propaganda Step-up 

It’s been kept hush-hush so far, but a 
“psychological warfare” committee set up 
by the National Security Council last fall 
has completed preliminary plans for step- 
ping up propaganda overseas. The com- 
mittee will draw on information facilities 
of the State Department, the armed serv- 
ices, ECA, and other agencies. Although 
the public announcement, expected soon, 
won't stress this, the committee also has 
outlined stand-by plans for use in the 
event of war. 


Win With Luckies 

Whether it likes it or not, the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. will find itself innocently 
involved in the hot Oklahoma Democratic 
primaries race. Backers of Rep. Mike 
Monroney, who is contesting Sen. Elmer 
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The Periscope 


Thomas’s seat, will plaster the state with 
the slogan “LS/MFT—Let’s Substitute 
Monroney for Thomas.” American Tobac- 
co officials have understandably refused 
to release the copyright, but Monroney’s 
aides currently plan to go right ahead 
anyway. Monroney himself has switched 
to Luckies so he can show vote prospects 
the initials on the bottom of the pack as 


-he goes into his campaign talk. 


Threat to Hoover Program 

Capitol Hill leaders fear that if the 
American Legion succeeds in blocking 
the Hoover commission’s recommenda- 
tions to revamp VA, it will seriously 
jeopardize chances of the rest of the 
Hoover report. The idea is that other 
special-interest groups would take new 
hope and work harder than ever to pre- 
vent their pet projects from being over- 
hauled. The congressmen don’t want to 
resist pressure from the Legion’s millions 
of members in an election year, but sev- 
eral are privately appealing to Legion 
leaders in their home states to “lay off” 
in the interest of the over-all Hoover 
program. 


The Russians’ Word 

Sen. Millard E. Tydings, whose speech 
advocating world disarmament made 
headlines, is one of the few Congressional 
leaders who still think the Russians 
might keep a promise if they made it. 
Although chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and a conservative, he 
has been preaching the gospel of dis- 
armament through agreement with the 
Soviets in cloakroom speeches for a long 
time. Colleagues attribute this to the in- 
fluence of Tydings’s father-in-law, Jo- 
seph E. Davies, former Ambassador to 
Russia and author of “Mission to Mos- 
cow.” Davies is still defensive about his 
favorable prewar reports on Russia and 
its rulers. 


End of Honeymoon 

Washington veterans feel the only sur- 
prising thing about the President's tiff 
with the press (see page 52) was that it 
didn’t come sooner. His honeymoon with 
the White House correspondents out- 
lasted that of most Presidents as it was. 
He started losing the friendly sympathy 
most newsmen had felt for him soon after 
the last election, when cocky self-as- 
surance not unnaturally replaced his 
earlier humility. Most Presidents find they 
have to take in stride difficult press-con- 
ference questions from opposition news- 
papers; Truman’s growing impatience 


with “unfriendly” questions deepened the 
mutual rift. The newsmen were further 
irritated, rightly or wrongly, by the at- 
titude of White House attachés like Press 
Secretary Ross, who are themselves loyal 
to the President and feel everybody else 
should be, too, including reporters for Re- 
publican papers. 


National Notes 

However shocking the revelations 
made by British atomic scientist Klaus 
Fuchs, Washington officials who've stud- 
ied his confession believe there’s a lot 
more to come. They figure he’s subcon- 
sciously or otherwise trying to shield 
others and won't spill the whole story of 
his spying activities for many months. . . 
Despite an initial burst of favorable pub- 
licity in home-town papers, the War 
Claims Commission won't publish any 
more names of former war prisoners get- 
ting government checks. The commission 
says it’s too much trouble because of the 
large number of POW’s . . . U.S. intelli- 
gence is checking reports that the Rus- 
sians are experimenting with. large-scale 
hypnosis. One report supports suspicions 
that the Russians have used hypnotism 
successfully in the treatment of such 
public figures as Cardinal Mindszenty— 
before drugs were used. 


wv 


Trends Abroad 

Insiders see Red Hungary’s “trial” of 
the American businessman Vogeler (see 
page 34) as (1) retaliation for the Gubi- 
tchev, Hiss, and Communist trials and 
(2) another move to discredit Americans 
in the eyes of the citizens of the satellite 
countries, where the U.S. still has great 
prestige . . . The British will warn strife- 
torn Burma that further economic aid 
depends on drastic changes in the gov- 
ernment. They charge Premier Thakin 
Nu hasn’t even a plan to subdue the 
Karen tribesmen, Communists, and other 
rebellious factions . . . Secret word from 
Spain has it that some leaders of the 
Spanish non-Communist underground 
have left Madrid for the U.S. to urge 
Washington not to help Franco. 


Declining de Gaulle 

Although it has happened gradually 
and been little mentioned, a new devel- 
opment is altering the balance of influ- 
ence in French politics—the decline of 
the Gaullists. In the past, whenever a 
Cabinet has begun to slip, the hopes of 
General de Gaulle’s followers have ris- 
en. Time after time they have predicted 
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the general's imminent return to power— 
only to see a new combine of center par- 
ties patch up a new regime. This time, 
although Bidault’s current government 
is the weakest in many months, the 
Gaullists are indulging in no tall talk. 
Public support has dwindled and financial 
contributions have fallen off. 


Time for Decision 

It has so far kept discreetly silent but 
Washington is losing its patience with 
India and Pakistan, who are fiddling and 
feuding while China goes up in flame 
and the heat of Communism presses their 
borders. It is quite aware how sensitive 
Nehru is to criticism, how anxious he is 
to avoid taking sides in the cold war, and 
how persuaded he is that there is no evil 
like Western colonialism. But it thinks 
it’s time he took his head out of the nine- 
teenth century and faced the twentieth- 
century menace. With India and Pakistan 
at each other’s throats, saving Asia be- 
comes an impossible job. 


Birds of a Red Feather 

It’s now leaking out that a British 
Communist delegation last month left 
London secretly for China, traveling 
through Prague. Whether the members 
were invited by the Chinese Reds or are 
making the trip on their own initiative 
isn’t known. However, intelligence re- 
ports indicate that a purpose of the visit 
is to advise the Chinese Communists in 
relations with the West, particularly in 
handling propaganda. The group is 
headed by Douglas Springhall, national 
organizer of the British Communist 
Party, who was imprisoned in 1943 for 
violations of the Official Secrets Act. 


Foreign Notes 

R. P. P. (Turk) Westerling, the rene- 
gade Dutch Army officer who is waging 
guerrilla warfare against the new In- 
donesian republic, is nearing the end of 
his rope. The Dutch in Indonesia are be- 
ing scrupulously correct in withholding 
aid from him; his resources are severely 
limited .. . If the Russians do get around 
to trying to assassinate Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, foreign diplomats are convinced it 
will be by a poison whose use could not 
be proved or by arranging an “accident” 
. . . A big smugglers’ ring has set up 
headquarters in Tangier, from where it is 
sending out American-brand cigarettes 
to Western European countries 
Housing is becoming a major complicat- 
ing factor in the path of German reem- 
ployment. There are areas where thou- 
sands could be employed if only they 
could be housed. 
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Underlying Coal Dispute 

Even if peace comes to the coal in- 
dustry this week, experienced coal men 
feel that in the future more than ever 


bitter strife will be their lot with John 
Lewis. It isn’t just that Lewis wants 
more dollars for his followers. The coal 
industry is a chronically deficit one; there 
just aren’t enough jobs to go around. 
Thus behind his endless chivvying over 
this or that contract point, Lewis has one 
unvarying objective—to gain control of 
what coal production there is. By means 
of a “willing and able” clause or similar 
device, Lewis will fight constantly to 
control how much coal each company 
digs and so be able to spread work 
evenly around the fields. The operators 
will adamantly oppose ceding this con- 
trol to Lewis and so can see only trouble 
in the years ahead. 


Unexpected Opposition 

It intrigues capital observers that much 
of the opposition to Truman’s “middle- 
income” housing plan has come from 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Thomas 
McCabe. The project is one of the Ad- 
ministration’s most cherished legislative 
goals and is counted on as an asset for 
the fall elections. But McCabe opposes 
it on the ground it would balloon the al- 
ready inflated volume of mortgage credit. 
Washingtonians recall that Truman 
shoved Marriner S. Eccles aside in 1948 
to put McCabe in the FRB job. They are 
watching for the President’s reaction to 
the “sabotage” of his program. 


No Connection 

It may have been only a coincidence, 
but the timing of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment decision to release surplus dried 
eggs and milk for hungry coal miners set 
capital cynics chuckling. For six straight 
days House members from coal centers 
had been beseeching Agriculture to do 
this. The logjam was broken six hours 
after angry Rep. Thomas E. Morgan of 
Pennsylvania phoned National Commit- 
tee chairman Bill Boyle asking whether 
he wanted to see the miners vote Repub- 
lican this fall. 


Business Footnotes 

Financial men are startled by a 
$2,000,000,000 expansion in installment 
sales and consumer borrowing in the last 
three months of 1949—double that of the 
same period of the previous year. . . 
The Celler monopoly committee will hold 
up the Federal Trade Commission’s con- 
troversial report on du Pont corporate tie- 
ups. Du Pont attorneys argued that pub- 
lication would be prejudicial while anti- 
trust action against the company was in 
the courts . . . Independent cigarette 
makers are fighting to have the fixed 
Federal tax on all packages replaced by 
a graduated tax based on price; they 
want to make it economically feasible to 
market cheaper cigarettes . . . Top-grade 
Scotch whisky may be less plentiful in 
the U.S. for the next two months. Ship- 
ments reportedly were cut up to 30% by 


request of the British Government to in- 
sure enough supplies at home during the 
election campaign. 
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Movie Notes 

You can take with a grain of salt the 
stories that Ingrid Bergman will give up 
her screen career. Those in the know in- 
sist she'll star in another foreign movie 
before the end of this year . . . Frank 
Sinatra may not get any more picture 
offers from leading studios when his cur- 
rent contracts expire. His box-office 
drawing power isn’t what it once was... 
George Baker's “Sad Sack” comic strip 
will appear as a film series as soon as 
someone is found to play the title role 
. . » Local movie censors have become 
stricter since the war. They are cutting 
scenes in reissued films which were 
passed as OK a few years ago. 


Radio and TV Lines 

Bob Hope will get $40,000—four times 
the previous record fee—for his first 
sponsored night’s work on television. It 
will be a 90-minute stint as M.C. of 
Frigidaire’s Easter-night variety show . .. 
Forget the talk that M-G-M may buy 
the Mutual network. In any case, some 
FCC members don't like the prospect of 
having movie interests take over big 
chunks of radio and TV . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if The Telephone Hour, a top 
NBC musical attraction for ten years, 
joins the CBS line-up. Next fall the pro- 
gram will appear on radio and TV simul- 
taneously . . . The next big TV drama 
series probably will be a semi-charity 
production, with the profits going to 
needy actors and amateur groups. The 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, Broadway’s big do-good organi- 
zation, would distribute these profits and 
also would persuade high-priced stars to 
perform for minimum fees. 


Miscellany 

Despite some vigorous faculty opposi- 
tion, Columbia University trustees are 
considering naming Gen. Lucius Clay 
dean of the School of Engineering . . . 
New York music circles are buzzing that 
a new opera group may be formed to r- 
val the Metropolitan. It would specialize 
in light Italian and other popular works 
so far not included in the Met's stodgier 
new repertoire . . . Germany is testing an 
electrical fishing device which reportedly 
attracts fish into the net by sending out 
pulsing shocks. The Interior Department 
is seriously interested . . . A parlor game 
in which players compete in dreaming 
up names for imaginary but plausible 
birds—the .Bluenosed Killjoy and the 
Extramarital Lark—is sweeping large 
sectors of the country. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce will capitalize on this April 1 
with a book called “The Indoor Bird 
Watchers’ Manual.” 
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Business Men with their feet on the ground 


1. This man is due to make a speech in the morning before 
a group of his industry’s executives. He goes Pullman 
because he can polish his speech on the way—because, 
too, he knows dependable railroad schedules will get him 
where he wants to be safely. The fact is: he’s far safer 


| 




















in a Pullman crossing the country than in his own home. 2. This man is doing tomorrow's work today. When he ar- 


rives back at the office, his report for the week’s work will 
all be on ‘“‘wax”—ready for his secretary to take over. He 
goes Pullman because he knows—rain, sleet or snow—it’s 
far safer than any other way of going places fast. 





3. These men are rehearsing their strategy for the sales 
meeting tomorrow. They go Pullman because Pullman 
privacy turns travel time into productive planning 
time. They know they'll arrive—because crossing the 
country by Pullman is safer than crossing the street 
in traffic. And they'll arrive right in the heart of town, 
convenient to everything. 


©1950, tHE PULLMAN Co. 


MORAL: IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The U. S. and Britain will stand firm in Berlin. Evidence is 
mounting that current Soviet pressure is the first phase of 
another determined effort to take control of the old German 
capital. 

The airlift will be resumed if necessary. Meanwhile, the West- 
ern Allies are rushing preparations to meet the new Russian 
bid. Their plans include: (1) a tripartite technical group to 
study possible countermeasures; (2) an intensive study of 
East-West trade to determine where retaliatory cut-offs 
could be made quickly, and (3) an organization to increase 
Allied purchasing in Berlin and stockpile various items in 
case of a new blockade. 


> Truman continues to resist pressure for increased defense 
preparations at the expense of his domestic program. His 
Jefferson-Jackson dinner speech made it clear he thinks pres- 
ent military programs are adequate. 


The Pentagon’s official position is in support of the present 
budget, although officials admit privately that certain defense 
programs need strengthening. Loss of Indo-China to the Com- 
munists or sudden resumption of the Berlin airlift could 
bolster their position and force some change in the President's 
course. 


The President is also under pressure from his political ad- 
visers who argue that the Fair Deal must be pushed in order 
to secure victory at the polls. If the international situation 
worsens, Truman’s solution may have to be further deficit 
spending. 


> The U.S. will help keep Tito afloat but will make no ad- 
vance commitment to furnish aid in case of Soviet aggression. 
A new series of loans totaling about $9,500,000 will soon 
be announced by the Export-Import Bank. 


A settlement of the Trieste question is being sought by the _ 


State Department. Yugoslavia is being pressed to negotiate 
directly with Italy and will probably agree. Tito fears Russia 
may at any moment agree with the U.S. and Britain that 
Trieste go to Italy and now thinks he can get a better deal 
by direct action. 


Tito wants the U. S. to mediate the talks, but Washington will 
refuse. The State Department will respect an Italian request 
that it not encourage Tito’s ambitions regarding the vital 
Adriatic port. 


> Extended talks on the U. S.-British oil controversy now 
seem inevitable. ECA and State Department officials have 
abandoned hopes for settling the matter before Congress acts 
on foreign-aid appropriations. 

Although the British have retreated from their original po- 
sition and now limit the actual cut-off of dollar oil to 4,000,000 
tons of refined products, U.S. companies remain dissatisfied. 
Complex British restrictions, aimed at saving dollars, remain 
an obstacle to agreement. 


Eventual softening of the British attitude is confidently ex- 
10 


pected by both industry and government officials. The im- 
mediate problem is that Congressional irritation at the U.K. 
position may endanger ECA appropriations. 


> The U. S. is pressuring Western Europe for stricter control 
of trade to countries behind the Iron Curtain. The State De- 
partment wants to cut off shipments of strategic items such 
as steel and machinery. 


Negotiations with Britain for agreement on control of ship- 
ments to China are also being pushed. Washington’s action 
last week in questioning a proposed British shipment of steel 
rails to China was only one incident in negotiations that have 
been in progress for a year. 


> A sudden increase in unemployment is worrying Adminis- 
tration experts, despite their optimism over the business out- 
look for the next several months. Even allowing for seasonal 
factors, the 4,500,000 total jobless in January was far above 
expectations. 


The February figure may be higher, but spring’s seasonal in- 
crease in jobs should bring some relief. However, the basic 
trend is up, and experts see 6,000,000 unemployed this sum- 
mer as a real possibility. 


Fewer new job opportunities and a fast-growing labor force 
create the problem. With over-all unemployment at 7% of the 
total labor force and as high as 12% in some areas, the Ad- 
ministration faces the problem of stimulating laggard risk 
capital. 


Pressure for Federal aid to hard-hit communities is growing, 
especially in states where unemployment-insurance funds are 
dangerously low. Labor groups will press for: (1) widening 
insurance coverage and lengthening duration of benefits, (2) 
new public-works programs, and (3) grants-in-aid to support 
relief for those not covered by insurance. 


Congress isn’t particularly worried. A forthcoming report of 
the Joint Economic Committee will discuss need for invest- 
ment capital but probably won't reflect concern over unem- 
ployment. Continuing strong consumer demand and high level 
of new construction are factors that encourage legislators. 


Faster action on excise-tax repeal may result from mount- 
ing unemployment. This is one issue on which labor and con- 
sumer groups can expect full cooperation from their congress- 
men. 


> Truman’s cooperative housing program faces possible de- 
feat. The bill is expected to pass the Senate after a stiff floor 
battle, but its prospects in the House are not good. 


Action will come first in the Senate, probably within two 
weeks. House advocates of the measure, anticipating Rules 
Committee opposition, are ready to file a discharge petition. 
This will delay lower-chamber consideration at least until 
late March. 


Lack of active public support is what endangers the program. 
Last year’s public-housing bill had years of agitation behind 
it—and only squeaked through by a narrow margin in the 
House. There’s no real pressure for the new bill. However, one 
feature—liberalized FHA financing for middle-income homes 
—stands a good chance of surviving any defeat. 
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Business Moves South 















“with factory expansion. 


“Confident in the economic expansion of the South, 
Goodyear, in addition to four large cotton mills, built 
one of its larger rubber factories at Gadsden, Alabama, 
more than 20 years ago. That factory has since been en- 
larged to supply the growing demand of Southern mar- 
kets, including a large addition for farm tractor tires 
_ due to the rapid progress of Southern agriculture. The 

South—both urban and rural—is a major consumer of 
quality products.” 

E. J. THOMAS, President 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


<< ee 


“with bigger investments 


*‘What we think of the rural South is indicated by the 
fact that, during the last two years, our company has 
appropriated approximately $2,500,000 for extensions 
and improvements of our plants at Mobile, Dallas and 

Baltimore. A most important reason is that the South- 

ern farmer—more prosperous than ever before, is im- 
proving his buildings. Many of our building materials 
are particularly adapted to the construction and re- 
modeling of farm homes and service buildings.” 


HERBERT ABRAHAM, President 
The Ruberoid Co. 





























*with more branch offices 


“The increase in crop diversification and the growth of 
mechanized farming, in the South, has resulted in our 
opening three branch offices in the South and Southeast 
in the last two years—one within the last four months. 

The agricultural future of the Southern states looks 
bright.” 
WILLIAM M. WERNER 
Vice President and General Manager 
New Idea Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 


“with increased advertising 


As business moves South, a record-breaking volume of advertising 
moves into the South’s No. 1 Magazine. In 1949, The Progressive Farmer 
led every sectional farm magazine in the U.S. in advertising linage and 
revenue. And in 1950, The Progressive Farmer continues to make great 

gains. The 180-page March issue sets an all-time record for The Progressive Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
Farmer, in total pages and in advertising linage and revenue. More cette bn ohen auras 
Southern farm families read more advertising in The Progressive Farmer 


than in any other publication. The Sguth Subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 























New scintillation counter, using electron tube developed at RCA Laboratories, 
gives faster, more accurate measurements of atomic radiations, 


What-can you hear through an ear ef grain ? 


When agriculturists want to learn what 
nourishment a plant is getting, they in- 
ject radioactive materials into the ‘soil 
and trace their absorption with sensitive 
instruments. Industry and medicine also 
use this ingenious technique to gain 


needed knowledge. 


Until recently, scientists literally heard 
what was happening, for they followed the 
passage of atomic materials through plants 
or machines, or even the human body, with 
a clicking Geiger counter. Now a more 
sensitive instrument — a new scintillation 





counter made possible by a development of 
RCA Laboratories—can do the job more 
efficiently. 

Heart of this counter is a new multiplier 
phototube, so sensitive that it can react to the 
light of a firefly 250 feet away! In the scintil- 
lation counter, tiny flashes, set off by the im- 
pact of atomic particles on a fluorescent 
crystal, are converted into pulses of electrical 
current and multiplied as much as a million 
times by this tube. 

See the newest advances in radio, television, 
and electronic science at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
86 W. 49th St., New York. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, N.Y. 





The principle of RCA’s multiplier 
phototube is also used in the super- 
sensitive RCA Image Orthicon tele- 
vision camera, to give you clear 
television pictures in dim light. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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Peace Powwow? Trial Balloons Rise 


Not until the first H-bomb actually 
fell would the West ever admit that war 
was inevitable. Last week, in the very 
shadow of the bomb, men on both sides 
of the Atlantic—in government and out— 
still were searching desperately for a 
road to peace. The West had sought 
peace before in direct conversations with 
Joseph Stalin ‘only to find itself stum- 
bling down the road to appeasement in- 
stead. And the odds were overwhelming 
that new talks with Stalin would 


time. And Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk was equally emphatic. 

“We are not prepared . . . to sit down 
in a corner with another great power and 
dispose of the basic interests of other 
governments or peoples behind their 
backs,” Rusk told a Senate Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee. The proper for- 
um for settling differences between the 
United States and Russia was the United 
Nations, he said. If Russia would only 


ing just such an offensive. Harrison E. 
Salisbury of The New York Times indi- 
cated as much in a series of four dis- 
patches, which the Moscow censor passed 
in a batch after subjecting the first three 
“to extraordinary censorship delays.” 

“It seemed plain that, with the ma- 
jor task of Chinese negotiations now 
achieved, the Soviet Government was 
in a position to undertake a careful as- 
sessment of the rapidly flowing currents 
of public opinion in the United States 
on the question of relations with the So- 
viet Union, and particularly the atomic 
bomb,” Salisbury wrote in part. 

“The fact that the Soviet press had 
not reported or commented upon such 





lead into the very same trap. Yet 
so horrifying was the idea of atomic 
war that even Winston Churchill 
considered it. a risk worth taking 
(see page 25). Speaking at a Con- 
servative Party campaign rally in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, the former 
Prime Minister said: 

“It is not easy to see how things 
could be worsened by a parley .. . 
if such a thing were possible.” 

Republican Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey also spoke up 
strongly in favor of a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Truman and Stalin. And 
even so influential a Democrat as 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee 
and a member of both the Foreign 
Relations and the Atomic Energy 
Committees, declared: 

“I commend Churchill for his 
vision, his realism, and his con- 
templated action. He is voicing, in 
my judgment, an objective which 
is the desire of the world . . .” 

Similar sentiment in favor of 
direct talks was expressed by Har- 
old E. Stassen, Chairman Tom 
Connally of the Senate Foreign 











Relations Committee, and Re- 
publican Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

In contrast, the reaction of the White 
House, the State Department, and the 
British and French Foreign Offices was 
cold, almost bitter. At his press confer- 
ence, Mr. Truman refused to comment 
directly on Churchill’s address. He de- 
clared that his door was open to any 
head of any foreign government who 
wished to see him in Washington, but 
he made it clear that he didn’t plan a 
peace mission to Moscow at the present 


developments as the Churchill dec- 
laration favoring new negotiations 
with the Soviet Union . . . should 
not be interpreted as indicating the 
government in Moscow is not fol- 
lowing the situation with the great- 
est care.” : 


Truman: Why Talk? 


Mr. Truman couldn't very well 
comment publicly on Churchill’s 
proposal for another conference 
with Stalin. No matter what he said, 
he would have been accused in- 
evitably of attempting to meddle 
in the British elections. His reasons 
for opposing the idea already were 
on the record, however. For only 
the day before, Arthur Krock, the 
Washington bureau chief of The 
New York Times (see page 52), 
had printed an exclusive interview 
with him—the first he’d ever granted 
—in which he told in detail why 
“normal negotiation with the Krem- 
lin was hopeless.” 

He told Krock that “the agree- 
ment the Russians made at Yalta 
to enter the war against Japan was 








Carlisle— Register and Tribune Syndicate 


Well, Happy Landings 


abide by the provisions of the.UN char- 
ter, the cold war could be speedily 
ended. 

What the American, British, and 
French Governments feared was that 
such talk as Churchill’s would make 
Western public opinion receptive for 
another Stalin peace offensive, in which 
the price of peace again would be ap- 
peasement. And there was every indica- 
tion last week that Stalin was contemplat- 


the only one they ever kept out of 
nearly 40.” The Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning Times man further reported: 
“He has no hope thev will keep any which 
now it would be good policy to seek.” 
Krock quoted the President as saying 
that when he went to Potsdam in 1945 
to confer with Stalin he was still opti- 
mistic about the prospect of peace and 
still full of good will toward Russia and 
its leaders. He went there planning “to 
offer help for reconstruction, of Russia 
as well as the rest of the world, on a 
very large scale. He remembered with 
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pride and sympathy how Russians had 
smashed the German armies in the East, 
and he believed their assistance was 
necessary to win the war against Ja- 
a 

“He found that all Stalin wanted to 
talk about was the abrupt cessation of 
Lend-Lease.” ; 

In retrospect, the President agreed 
that abolishing Lend-Lease when he did 
was a “mistake,” Krock said. He was 
new to his job; “the papers had been 
prepared for Roosevelt, and represented 
a government decision. He felt there was 
nothing else he could do but sign. He 
had no staff and no Cabinet of his own.” 

The Russians evidently had no desire 
to clear up the misunderstanding, how- 
ever. From Potsdam on, Mr. Truman 
told Krock, relations with them deterior- 
ated steadily. “When the Russians .. . 
blocked East-West trade he began to 
lose the last vestige of hope that what 
seemed so good a peace prospect at San 
Francisco had survived,” Krock related. 

“Gen. George C. Marshall . . . came 
back from Moscow deeply discouraged. 
And when Ambassador Bedell Smith re- 
ported . . . from Moscow that the Rus- 
sians were carefully concealing from the 
people all facts about the war assistance 
we had given them, and what our pro- 
posals had been for joint reconstruction 
of the world, that last vestige disap- 
peared.” 

Fear and Inferiority: Krock said 
the President believed “the real trouble 
with the Russians is that they are still 
suffering from a complex of fear and in- 
feriority where we are concerned. If a 
campaign had not been in progress in 
1948 he would have sent Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson to try to straighten out 
Stalin and the other Russian leaders .. . 
on our real intentions. Maybe that will be 
the thing to do some time. But in nothing 
must we show any sign of weakness, be- 
cause there is none in our attitude.” 

Krock represented the President as 
being confident that somehow the world 
situation would straighten itself out. Said 
The Times man: 

“He sits in the center of the troubled 
and frightened world, not a world he 
ever made; but the penumbra of doubt 
and fear in which the American nation 
pursues its greatest and most perilous 
adventure—the mission to gain world 
peace and security while preserving the 
strength of the native experiment in de- 
mocracy—stops short of him. 

“Visitors find him undaunted and sure 
that, whether in his time or thereafter, a 
way will be discovered to preserve the 
world from the destruction which to 
many seems unavoidable, as moral force 
is steadily weakened by the conflict of 
two great rival systems and by new skills 
in forging weapons of destruction that 
make the discovery of gunpowder seem 
like the first ignition of the parlor match.” 
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Significance: Pressure on the President 


Krock’s portrait of Mr. Truman was 
not entirely accurate. The President ac- 
tually has become quite touchy in recent 
weeks, as was indicated by his angry re- 
buke to White House correspondents 
who chided him for giving The Times 
man an exclusive story. The pressures 
on him of late have been tremendous. 
He could scarcely be expected to stay 
serene under them. His order to start 
work on the bomb at once precipitated 
an even more bitter debate: 
> Many of his advisers, among them ap- 
parently Secretary Acheson, are thinking 
about expansion of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The United States will never 
be able to reach agreement with the 
Russians on ending the cold war, they 
say, until it can back up its demands 
with force. It can’t right now because 
Russia is outdistancing the United States 
in the arms race. 
> Other advisers, including Democratic 
Chairman William Boyle, with an eye on 
November 1950 and ’52, are opposed to 
increasing military appropriations, how- 
ever. The budget is already so unbal- 
anced, they argue, that any further ex- 
penditures on armaments can be made 
only at the expense of the welfare serv- 
ices on which the Democratic Party’s po- 
litical power rests. 
> There is strong, well-organized senti- 
ment for bribing Stalin with a kind of 
global Marshall plan in which Russia and 
its satellites would participate—a scheme 
which failed to entice the Soviet dictator 
at Potsdam and which Mr. Truman is 
convinced would be equally futile now. 
> And finally there is the let’s-sit-down- 
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and-talk-it-over-with-Uncle-Joe school, 
the group which seems to believe that it 
would be relatively simple for Mr. Tru- 
man and Stalin to iron out all the differ- 
ences which have divided the world if 
they only could get together. 

Actually, many of the politicians who 
have been advocating such a meeting 
are doing so tongue-in-cheek. They think 
it's what the voters want to hear—that 
peace can be had without sacrifice of 
any kind, cheaply and easily. 

Mr. Truman thinks he knows better. 
This seems‘ to be his reasoning: With 
Communism celebrating its greatest vic- 
tory since the October Revolution, the 
conquest of China, it probably would be 
impossible to reach agreement with Sta- 
lin except on Stalin’s terms. The only 
reason the Soviet leader would make 
concessions, as long as the cold war keeps 
going his way, would be to break them, 
as Hitler did the Munich Agreement. 

The President doesn’t want to bargain 
with Stalin until his bargaining position 
is improved. Yet he may be forced to. It 
is not unlikely that Stalin will launch a 
peace offensive, just as Hitler did after 
each new victory. Like Hitler, he could 
use a breathing spell to digest his con- 
quests. 

And with so many politicians clamor- 
ing for a Truman-Stalin meeting as the 
simple little gimmick that could end the 
cold war, it will be difficult for the Presi- 
dent to spurn Stalin’s olive branch. He 
may find himself forced into what he 
considers a premature conference, feel- 
ing that Stalin holds high trumps and 
is dealing from the bottom of the deck. 
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U. S. troops training for defense against atomic bombing 
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ITTER experience tells us that a 
B mighty military machine in the 
hands of a dictator means war. Our re- 
sponsible leaders tell us that Marshal 
Stalin and the Politburo now possess 
such a machine. Add these two facts 
together and we must conclude that 
the United States is confronted with 
the most ominous threat. to 
its peace since the heyday 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis. 

Air Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington recently stated 
the unpleasant facts in a re- 
markably forthright address. 
He revealed that Russia 
now possesses: (1) a bigger 
‘ground army than the com- 
bined forces of the United 
States and all its allies; (2) an air 
force which excels the United States 
Air Force in almost all categories and 
is growing month by month; (3) the 
world’s largest and fastest-growing 
submarine fleet. He added that the 
United States has no “sure defense” 
at this moment against a devastating 
surprise attack of the kind that could 
be delivered by the Russians, pos- 
sessed as they now are of atomic 
bombs and planes capable of carrying 
them to targets in the United States. 

“If these leaders want peace,” Sym- 
ington asked, “why are they building 
their strength to such staggering pro- 
portions?” 


HERE are two possible answers to 

this question: that the Russians 
fear an attack by the United States, 
the only nation in the world now ca- 
pable of such aggression, or that they 
are themselves preparing for aggres- 
sion. 

But Russian leaders, if they are as 
well informed and as realistic as they 
seem to be, must know that aggression 
by the United States is impossible. 
They must realize that the United 
States and its allies reduced their mili- 
tary establishments with demoralizing 
dispatch after the second world war. 

It is true that until recently we were 
the sole possessors of atomic bombs 
and for that reason might have in- 
spired honest fears in the Politburo. 
But the Baruch plan was an offer in 
good faith to divest ourselves of this 
weapon. In the face of this record, 
it is illogical to assume that the grow- 
ing strength of the Soviet armed forces 
is an expression of this fear. 








The Russian Menace to Our Existence 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


So it must be concluded that Rus- 
sia’s intent is precisely what it seems 
to be—world domination by the threat 
to use or by actual use of military 
power. The only question left un- 
answered, then, is when the Russian 
rulers will set these forces in motion. 

The history of Germany prior to the 
outbreak of the second 
world war is instructive. 
Hitler created a huge mili- 
tary machine, just as the 
Russians are doing now. He 
put the manufacture of 
modern weapons — tanks, 
airplanes, and other ma- 
chines of war—on a mass- 
production basis. He de- 
voted much of the produc- 
tive capacity of the German 
nation to the military build-up and 
utilized much of German manpower 
for the war machine’s construction, 
maintenance, and operation. Realiz- 
ing that modern weapons quickly be- 
come obsolete, he then felt impelled 
to use them before obsolescence 
caught up with him. 


1l£ war machine Stalin is building 

places a far greater burden on the 
Russian economy than Hitler’s placed 
upon the prewar German economy. 
Soviet aircraft production is occupy- 
ing a tremendous part of Russia’s pro- 
ductive enterprise. Planes are being 
built at a rate of many thousands a 
year—a rate approaching full-scale war 
output. In terms of manpower and 
tanks Russia already is on a war foot- 
ing. In terms of airplanes, submarines, 
and atomic bombs Russia is almost 
but probably not quite ready. 

The pertinent questions are when 
Russia will be ready in all depart- 
ments, and when its leaders will con- 
clude that obsolescence threatens. It 
is reasonable to conclude from the ex- 
ternal evidence that we shall be 
granted a short breathing spell—prob- 
ably not more than two years or, at 
the outside, three. 

How do we meet this menace to us 
and, indeed, to the rest of the free 
world? The ideal answer, of course, 
would be a powerful international 
police force and some form of limited 
world government. But the immedi- 
ately practical answer to the question, 
as I see it, is the effective use of our 
own not inexhaustible resources to 
strengthen ourselves and our allies 
both economically and militarily. 
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CONGRESSMEN: 


Story With Teeth in It 


Rep. Norris Cotton, New Hampshire 
Republican, recounted a personal mis- 
adventure last week in “Your Congress- 
man Reports,” a column he writes for 
the newspapers in his district: 

“The partial plates I have been wear- 
ing no longer suffice. Monday I returned 
from the dentist, despondent, and threw 
them into the waste basket. Tuesday I 
was called from the floor of the House 
and found two members of the Capitol 
Police waiting for me. One of them with 
great ceremony handed me the old den- 
tures... 

“My next thought was one of horror. 
Can it be that I, too, am under the cloud 
of suspicion that hangs over Washington 
so that even my waste paper is being 
watched? Furthermore, my face turned 
red when I wondered what they thought 
my condition must be to lose my teeth 
in the waste basket. 

“Then came the final problem. How 
am I going to get rid of these dentures? 
Must I steal down to the Potomac some 
dark night and throw them in?” 


The Kid From Michigan 


Down on his Upper Marlboro, Md., 
farm, Rep. Fred L. Crawford of Michi- 
gan lost his temper: He took a poke at 
his tenant and hired hand, Ray Hanbury. 
But it wasn’t exactly a haymaker Craw- 
ford landed. He’s 62 and Hanbury is a 
23-year-old former AAU boxing title- 
holder. Shunning both the retort courte- 
ous and Marquess of Queensberry rules, 
Hanbury swore out a warrant against the 
diminutive congressman. Two county po- 
licemen picked up Crawford and took 
him to the local jail. That was on Satur- 
day. 

Then the real trouble began. A profes- 
sional bondsman offered to put up the 
$200 bond required as bail. But he 
wanted a $25 fee. Convinced that he was 
being victimized, Crawford refused. Wil- 
liam Hackett, his secretary, offered to put 
up a cash bond of anything up to $50,- 
000, but this was turned down. A surety 
or real-estate bond was necessary. Craw- 
ford said he’d rather stay in jail. On 
Sunday, worried county officials were 
seeking anxiously to get the congressman 
out of jail. The professional bondsman 
even offered to spring him without fee. 
But Crawford was out to make a test case. 

“Who knows, maybe he likes it better 
than Congress,” a local wiseacre said. 

This week, after two days of sampling 
the county’s bed and board, a rumpled 
and unshaven Crawford was hauled up 
before a judge to pay a $25 fine. For 
whatever it was worth to him, the 
bristling Michigander had lived up to 
his principles. 
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LABOR: 


The Mine Muddle 


A brown blanket lay over Times 
Square this week. The 1,000,000 electric 
light bulbs which make New York's the- 
atrical district a blazing carnival were 
snapped off. The huge mouth on the 
Camel sign which puffed smoke over the 
hustling crowd gaped in the semi-dark- 
ness. The 5-mile-high finger of light 
of a commercial display and the 50-foot 
letters of a patent-medicine advertise- 
ment glittered no more. New York was 
saving 16,000,000 kilowatts on orders 
from Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. The coal 
shortage had struck home. 

In Buffalo, N.Y., coal rationing was 
an official fact of life. Public and private 
schools shut down for a week. In Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Boston, the coal sit- 
uation was critical. Steel and other heavy 
industries planned production cutbacks 
in the Pittsburgh area. Throughout the 
country, coal supplies were on hand for 
an average of five days. Then the wheels 
of industry would halt. 

To end this snowballing emergency, 
John L. Lewis's United Mine Workers 
Union, the coal operators, and the coal 
miners themselves would have to arrive 
at an agreement. Hungry and desperate, 
the miners were sticking to their tradi- 
tional position, “No contract, no work.” 
Neither a Taft-Hartley injunction order- 
ing them to return to the pits “forthwith” 
nor Lewis's dead-pan instructions to 


terminate the strike could budge them. 
Until Lewis and the operators had ar- 
rived at a settlement of their ten-month- 
old contract dispute, the miners were 
content to lean on their pickaxes. “Let 
‘em dig coal with injunctions,” they said 
bitterly. 

Bargaining: And negotiations be- 
tween the UMW and the operators left 
much to be desired. Both sides jockeyed 
for place. Neither side seemed ready to 
bargain in good faith. Last Thursday 
(Feb. 16), there was an abrupt change 
in attitude—at least on Lewis's part. At 
a secret night meeting with government 
representatives on the eleventh floor of 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, both sides 
agreed to reduce the number of negoti- 
ators from 40 to eight-—four on each side. 
This has always been a sign that Lewis 
and the operators are ready to talk 
turkey. 

On Friday, there were reports of “real 
progress.” And on Friday evening Lewis 
sent another telegram to his miners. Un- 
like the one which followed the Federal 
injunction, the new mandate urgently 
pressed them to return to work for the 
“welfare” of the union. “Compliance is 
requested and expected,” Lewis prodded. 
The telegram, and a formal statement 
signed by the UMW’s officers, reached 
the locals, but for the most part the 
miners looked blandly in the other direc- 
tion. They weren't interested. 

Working against a contempt of court 
threat, Lewis pressed his demands: a 
95-cent-a-day increase, to make the basic 
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Coal shortages meant vacations for Buffalo school children 
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daily wage $15, and a 15-cent-a-ton in- 
crease in welfare-fund royalty payments, 
altogether a $2-a-day package. Against 
this, the operators offered $1, of which 
80 cents would be wage increase. By the 
week’s end, however, no agreement had 
been reached. On Monday, Feb. 20, the 
blow fell. Judge Richmond B. Keech 
cited the UMW for contempt and gave it 
until Friday to purge itself by getting 
the miners back to work. Would they 
knuckle down now? The point was still 
debatable. 


Significance -~- 


Unless the negotiating climate changes 
abruptly, President Truman will be 
forced to take even sterner measures. All 
indications are that he blames the oper- 
ators more than he does Lewis and that 
he contends they have played politics 
with the national welfare. The President 
hasn’t yet decided what he will do if the 
stalemate continues and the miners stay 
out. White House aides believe that he 
may grow impatient enough to seize the 
mines and operate them as government 
properties, even though he has no ex- 
plicit authority to do this. However, there 
are pressures to make Lewis carry the 
main burden. But the White House de- 
voutly hopes that the miners will grudg- 
ingly return to work this week, giving the 
country a breathing spell and permitting 
Lewis and the operators to work out 
their differences in the 80 days of the 
Taft-Hartley injunction period. 


Red Heave-Ho 


It was two down and ten to go when 
the CIO executive board met in Wash- 
ington last week. On the agenda: a report 
from the trial committees which had held 
hearings on the expulsion of four Com- 
munist-line unions.* Even before the re- 
ports were read, there was little doubt 
that the unions would go the way of the 
United Electrical Workers and the Farm 
Equipment Workers, booted out of the 
CIO at its convention last November. 

In 77 fact-crammed pages, the com- 
mittees listed names, dates, places, and 
acts to show that the four unions had 
been sold “down the river of subservience 
to the Communist Party.” In two of these 
unions, the Communists had a “system- 
atic working apparatus for making... 
decisions and for translating these de- 
cisions into union policy,” said the report. 
“Meetings were frequently held with 
Communist Party leaders such as Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, chairman of the party, 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary [etc.}. 
In addition there was a regular envoy 
from the Communist Party.” Leaning 
heavily on the direct testimony of such 
ex-Communists as Kenneth Eckert, a 

*The Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, the United 
Office and Professional Workers, the Food, Tobacco, 


and Agricultural Workers, and the United Public 
Workers. 
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graduate of the Lenin School in Moscow, 
the report pinpointed “the shocking char- 
acter” of the Communists’ direct control. 

Almost joyously, fhe executive board 
heard the indictment of the Communist 
leadership in the four unions on trial. 
Then it roared its approval of the ex- 
pulsions. “Disgraceful,” shouted the 


ousted union leaders as they marched out 
of the hall, “a splitting move harmful to 
labor.” Paying no heed, the executive 
board moved to give top CIO officers au- 
thority to set up machinery for reclaim- 
ing as many of the 93,000 lost members 
as possible. “The first job is to protect 





In Washington, the Democrats* saw victory ahead ... and in New York, Republican leaders** ditto 


these members,” said CIO president 
Philip Murray. Half the job of ridding 
the CIO of its Communists had been 
done. There were still six unions to go, 
but their fate was already sealed. 


POLITICS: 


$100 Filet Mignons 


It was the Democrats’ night to howl. 
And unlike the Republicans, who cele- 
brated Lincoln Day the week before in 
Uline Arena in Washington (admission 
tax: 20 cents) with a symbolically frugal 
box supper (cost: $1), the Democrats 
had something to howl about. Money 
chests were overflowing; morale was high. 
The party which could look back on 
seventeen years in power had dizzying 
visions of seventeen more. 

Men in dinner jackets, women drip- 
ping with mink, orchids, and jewels, no 
less than 5,300 of the party faithful 
swept into the cavernous National Guard 
Armory in Washington last Thursday for 
a Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner that made 
the Uline Arena affair seem like a bread- 
line in a Soviet concentration camp. They 
paid $100 a plate or more, for which they 
received 2-inch-thick filet mignons with 
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all the fixings and gallons of Burgundy. 

(There was no admission tax; the 
Treasury agreed with the Democratic 
National Committee that, in plain fact if 
not in theory, the diners had really given 
the party a $100 contribution and re- 
ceived the meal in lieu of a thank-you 
note. ) 

Biggest Ever: Democratic National 
Chairman William M. Boyle Jr. proudly 
proclaimed: “You are attending and tak- 
ing part in the largest dinner of its kind 
ever held at any time—at any place in 
the history of the world.” 

For the Democratic Barty, it was also 
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the biggest single jackpot since John L. 
Lewis spilled half a million dollars of the 
CIO’s money into the National Commit- 
tee’s outstretched hands in 1936. The 
estimated yield was more than half a 
million. 

The party was so big that most of the 
diners couldn’t even see the entertainers 
except as tiny puppets who jerked about 
inexplicably on the stage. Most of them 
couldn't even figure out where the Presi- 
dent or the dinner’s chairman, Charles 
Luckman, were sitting until Mr. Truman 
rose to speak. When the loudspeakers 
faded, the music was inaudible. 

Perhaps because of the immensity of 
the place, the President himself seemed 
uncomfortable. He slurred long words 
and bobbled several lines. His delivery 
was by turns racing, then laggard. In a 
passage quoting House Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 
1e attempted to mimic the GOP con- 
gressman’s Down East twang, but mere- 
ly succeeded in sounding as though he 
were suffering from a bad cold. 

The President chortled over the slo- 
gan which the Republicans had launched 
at the Uline Arena dinner as the issue for 





*President Truman, Charles Luckman, and Wil- 
liam M. Boyle Jr. 
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1950: “Liberty vs. Socialism.” He likened 
the Republicans to “a cuttlefish that 
squirts out a cloud of black ink when- 
ever its slumber is disturbed.” 

“It’s the same old story,” he said, “the 
same old words and music—the same 
empty and futile attempt to scare the 
American people—in complete contradic- 
tion of the plain facts that are visible to 
every citizen in his daily life.” 

He declared: “About the only freedom 
we have limited is the freedom of the 
Republicans to run the country. Maybe 
that is what they are complaining about.” 

Mr. Truman defended the welfare 





International 


philosophy of the Democratic Party as 
well as its conduct of foreign policy. He 
said the party would continue to expand 
welfare services, though he left the way 
open to a retreat from this position if the 
foreign situation should demand heavier 
expenditures for armaments. 

Optimism: The whole spirit of the 
Jefferson-Jackson celebration was rollick- 
ing confidence that the Democratic Party 
already had the Republicans on the run 
in the 1950 campaign. Mr. Truman even 
was reported preparing to barnstorm Ohio 
in a dramatic attempt to defeat GOP 
Sen. Robert A. Taft. . 

However, the Republicans didn’t see 
things quite that way. At a Lincoln Day 
dinner in New York, Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll of New Jersey expressed confidence 
that the GOP can promise the nation 
something “better than government by 
political expediency.” Introduced by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey and encouraged by 
John Foster Dulles of New York, he said 
the Democrats wanted to “make us all 
wards of the government with only in- 
cidental private enterprise.” 

Taft, for his part, challenged the Presi- 





**Ex-Sen. John Foster Dulles, Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey, and Gov, Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York. 
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dent to come to Ohio. One of his cam- 
paign managers said: “We'll make him a 
member of our campaign committee.” 
And in a radio interview Saturday night, 
he attacked the Administration’s spend- 
ing policies, declaring that if huge ex- 
penditures for the armed forces were 
justified, “then we had better cut out all 
our domestic expansion programs, just 
as we did during the real war.” 


TRIALS: 


Judy Changes Horses 


For three months Archibald Palmer 
had troubled legal waters with his 
stream-of-consciousness technique. As he 
defended Judy Coplon of conspiracy 
charges in a New York Federal court- 
room, his rhetorical ramblings had made 
good copy, even if they failed to make 
legal points. Last week Palmer was 
shocked almost to silence; Judy fired him. 

Palmer's separation from the sensa- 
tional espionage trial came quickly. On 
Thursday Judge Sylvester Ryan, who 
had often warned Palmer not to act like 
“a clown,” sent the jury home while he 
deliberated mysteriously in chambers 
with Palmer, Judy, and Abraham Pom- 
erantz, counsel for her co-defendant, 
Valentin Gubitchev. After a morning 
conference, Palmer emerged to reassure 
reporters that all was serene in his rela- 
tions with his client. Then he added: 
“Do I care if I'm dropped in the middle 
of a trial?” 

On Friday afternoon Judge Ryan an- 
nounced that Palmer had been dismissed. 
Because Judy was without funds, the 
court appointed as her counsel Samuel 
Neuberger (who had previously de- 
fended Communists in civil-liberties 





cases), Leonard Boudin, and Sidney 
Berman. All three had been consulted by 
Judy Coplon at various times since her 
arrest. Judy refused to disclose why she 
had “finally and emphatically” tossed 
out her bouncy little lawyer. 

“The facts speak for themselves,” she 
said. “It was the culmination of a whole 
series of events . . . I am sorry this had 
to take place in the public eye.” 

Palmer was philosophical. “A woman 
has the right to change her mind,” he 
said. “Judith Coplon, being a _ very 
sweet, lovable, personable woman, should 
have the same right as any other member 
of her sex.” 

But by exercising this prerogative, 
Judy stalled a trial which had already 
lagged unconscionably. This week Judge 
Ryan granted her new lawyers a one- 
week recess so they might study the 
record. Then the government would go 
back to its job of trying to prove that 
Judy and Gubitchev had conspired to 
commit espionage for the U.S.S.R. 

Last week two other trials achieved 
only slight progress: 
> Charged with having lied at his nat- 
uralization hearing in 1945 when he 
swore he had never been a Communist, 
Harry R. Bridges continued a point-by- 
point denial of the voluminous evidence 
against him. Government witnesses who 
linked him with the Communist Party all 
“lied like hell,” he told a San Francisco 
Federal court. He may have had dealings 
with Communists, Bridges insisted, but 
he lacked the “courage” actually to join. 
The membership book produced by the 
government was a forgery, he charged. 
> In Washington the second perjury trial 
of Harold Christoffel, an ex-United Auto 
Workers officer, moved along spasmod- 
ically between adjournments. Convicted 
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Christoffel: How many were present? 


once of having lied to the House Labor 
Committee when he denied Communist 
membership, Christoffel had won a new 
trial when the Supreme Court ruled that 
the government had not proved that a 
quorum was present when he testified. 
This week defense counsel O. John 
Rogge put on the stand Mrs. Nellie 
Isreall, a spectator at the House hearing. 
She testified that only six committee 
members were present when Christoffel 
was sworn in. 


CRIME: 


Mayors Against It 


Just about every mayor who ever 
started a drive against organized crime 
quickly found himself stymied by a 
baffling contradiction: The laws against 
gambling are local laws and the law-en- 
forcement agencies empowered to en- 
force them are local agencies, but the 
big-shot gamblers are organized nation- 
ally. Thus, the man who runs the slot 
machines in the mayor’s home town prob- 
ably lives in a city a thousand miles 
away. The mayor’s police can arrest his 
employes, the small fry; but they can't 
lay a finger on the boss himself. 

This, in turn, creates even more tor- 
midable problems for the crusading may- 
or: A complicated hierarchy of lesser 
big shots stands between the boss and 
the particular gambling joint the may- 
ors police have raided. It’s all but im- 
possible legally to link him with the 
place, especially since the links may 
turn through a dozen other towns in 
half a dozen other states. Yet, unless the 
mayor can stamp out gambling, there is 
very little he can do about such other 
rackets as prostitution. 

For gambling today is the big business 
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of crime, just as bootlegging was during 
Prohibition. The annual take is estimated 
at $15,000,000,000. Gambling not only 
finances the other rackets, but, even more 
important, it gives the big shot the ability 
to corrupt sheriffs, police, judges, and 
local political machines. The mayor who 
makes himself too unpleasant to organ- 
ized crime may soon find himself an ex- 
mayor. 

Parley: Faced with the problem, 
members of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, which represents the mayors of 
10,152 of the nation’s towns and cities, 
met last week in Washington with Fed- 
eral and State law-enforcement officers 


to discuss what they could do about it. - 


The conference was sponsored by At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath, but 
the AMA had asked for it. 

The mayors didn’t equivocate. “We do 
not ask the Federal government to take 
over this task [of fighting crime], nor do 
we condone the failure of indifferent or 
inefficient local officials to work for en- 
forcement in their communities,” 
said Mayor deLesseps S. Morri- 
son of New Orleans, spokesman 
for the AMA. “We do say, how- 
ever, that when local officials 
wage war on nationally organ- 
ized underworld elements whose 
supply lines, communications, 
and general operations cut across 
municipal, county, state, and 
even national lines—then this 
problem is no longer a local one 
to be handled solely by local 
officials whose jurisdiction and 
information is so limited.” 

Morrison declared that “mu- 
nicipal officials everywhere will 
tell you that in investigations 
of local criminals we continually 
run into frustrating blind alleys 
and dead ends—and the trail 
often winds out of the local juris- 
diction over a city, county, or 
state line.” 

He did not presume to speak 
authoritatively on how crime 
was organized in the United 
States, but he said: “According 
to our information, there are two 
major criminal syndicates . . . 
One controls the large slot-ma- 
chine industry and engages in 
allied gambling rackets; the other domi- 
nates the racing-wire service. On the basis 
of checkable information, these activities 
are the largest steady sources of income 
in the underworld . . . 

“The principal racing-wire service . . . 
is Continental Press Service . . . There is 
an abundant fund of facts which point 
to control of this wire service by the old 
Capone gang... 

“We have good reasons to believe that 
the slot-machine syndicate is controlled 
by Frank Costello (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 
1949). The shy and retiring czar of the 
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slot-machine racket always understates 
his interest in rackets and government in 
his public denials of the facts about his 
potency and influence.” 

Program: The mayors set up a com- 
mittee to prepare a program for a uni- 
fied assault on organized crime. Presi- 
dent Truman and Attorney General Mc- 
Grath pledged full Federal cooperation. 
“We must not permit the existence of 
conditions which cause our children to 
believe crime is inevitable and normal,” 
the President declared. Otherwise, he 
said, there will be a nationwide break- 
down of morality, and we will “wind up 
with a totalitarian form of government.” 


DISASTERS: 


Death Runs the Gantlet. 


The 9:58 westbound from Babylon 
to New York was late last Friday night. 
This is not unusual for the Long Island 
Rail Road, but Motorman Jacob Kiefer on 





The 9:58 wasn’t too late for death 


the eastbound 10:03 didn’t know it. Just 
west of Rockville Centre, Kiefer jumped 
a stop light and ran his train onto a 
gantlet—a temporary single track, laid 
down to avoid grade-crossing construc- 
tion. The 9:58 was just picking up 
speed as it left the Rockville Centre sta- 
tion. The two trains met head-on in a 
crash which sheered away the left side 
of both front cars. 

Until 3 a.m. rescue workers cut into 
the wreckage. Fifty doctors worked des- 
perately to remove the injured, perform- 
ing amputations on the spot to liberate 
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those who were pinned down. “Kill me, 
kill me,” screamed men and women who 
could not bear their pain. Blood and 
plasma were rushed to the scene by the 
Queens Intercounty Blood Bank and the 
Red Cross. Working in shifts, women 
supplied coffee to the rescuers at the 
floodlighted scene. The Negro Second 
Baptist Church, 20 feet from the over- 
turned cars, was converted into an im- 
provised morgue. 

The toll: 29 killed, more than 100 seri- 
ously injured. It had been the biggest 
rail disaster in the New York metropoli- 
tan area since 1918, and the worst in 
the nation since 1946 when 45 were 
killed at Naperville, IIl. 

Still to be explained: why neither the 
10:03 nor the 9:58 came to a fast stop. 
The accident took place on a straight, 
level roadbed. Visibility was good and 
the lights on both trains were function- 
ing. Both motormen should have been 
able to see the oncoming train in time. 

With formal hearings pending, Motor- 
man Kiefer, who had escaped 
serious injury, was placed under 
house arrest charged with crimi- 
nal negligence and manslaughter. 


PEOPLE: 


Miracle of El Rio 


People in El Rio, a Southern 
California shanty town adjacent 
to the bustling citrus and lima- 
bean center of Oxnard, thought 
that Manuel Reyes had gone to 
the bad when he came back 
from Army service. He had 
brought back with him—back to 
El Rio with its 200 Mexican 
families, its grinding poverty, 
and its tar-paper shacks—an 
English war bride. 

They had been unhappy to- 
gether; she had gone home. 
Manuel, 31, began drinking with 
some other young men of the 
“pueblito,” ‘and on weekdays 
when they should have been 
looking for work, he and his 
friends played basketball on a 
court they constructed near the 
Reyes’s shack. A month ago, 
however, the women of El Rio 
whispered that Manuel had reformed. 

He and his brother, Aurelio, were 
building a new house, next to the basket- 
ball court. It was for his mother, 59- 
year-old Mrs. Atalina Reyes, a devout 
woman who prayed every day at the 
Santa Clara Catholic Church down the 
road on U.S. Highway 101. Manuel even 
had come to church a few times. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 11, El Rio 
lay somnolent in the winter sunshine. 
Manuel and his brother hammered busi- 
ly atop the roof of the new house. 

Suddenly an excited Manuel straight- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HE hydrogen bomb, the pros and 
pr of a “new approach” to the 
Kremlin, China, Formosa, Southeast 
Asia—these are facets of American 
foreign policy which in recent weeks 
have received the most attention 
from the public. It is now time to 
look once again at Western Europe. 

In the struggle between 
the free world and the 
Kremlin, Western Europe 
remains by far the most im- 
portant area—excepting, of 
course, from our own view- 
point, North America. Its 
population is 50 per cent 
larger than ours and a high 
percentage of its workers 
are skilled. Its combined in- 
dustrial plant is probably 
greater than that of the Soviet Union 
plus satellites. Most of its people are 
devoted to principles of self-govern- 
ment and, generally, to concepts of 
life and civilization similar to our own. 


\HREE years ago, Western Europe 
‘| was in serious economic difficul- 
ties. The Communists were making 
strong bids for control of France and 
Italy, and Britain was jettisoning ob- 
ligations which had become too heavy 
for her. The United States stepped in 
with aid to Greece and Turkey, in- 
terim aid to Western Europe, and 
then the four-year Marshall plan. 

The Kremlin’s thrusts westward and 
southward in Europe have been 
halted, and the power of the Com- 
munist parties inside Western Europe 
has waned. The “civil war” in Greece 
has been liquidated. Western Europe 
has enjoyed a really remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery. Production generally 
has risen to 15 per cent above the 
prewar level. These are very great 
achievements, and they could not 
have come about without the Mar- 
shall plan, now approaching the end 
of its second year. 

The very success of the Marshall 
plan in these salient respects is a 
handicap to ECA in obtaining the 
funds needed for the third year. It has 
lulled our anxieties about Europe and 
encouraged some people to assert— 
and perhaps even to believe—that Eu- 
rope can now stand on its own feet. 

Marshall aid is being given, as was 
planned, on a diminishing scale. Paul 








Another Test for the Marshall Plan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Hoffman is asking for approximately 
$3,000,000,000 for the third year, 
compared with more than $4,000,- 
000,000 for the second year and near- 
ly $6,000,000,000 for the first. For the 
final year, the sum needed might be 
as low as $2,000,000,000. The total 
for the four years promises to be only 
about $15,000,000,000—less 
than was estimated when 
the program was first 
mapped out. 

Increased production in 
Europe has not yet brought 
a corresponding rise in the 
standard of living. A large 
part of this production has 
gone into capital facilities. 
Population has increased 10 
per cent since prewar. 

The “dollar gap” has been reduced 
but not closed. Very great exertions 
on the part of Western Europe, com- 
bined with willingness by the United 
States to accept more imports, will be 
needed to narrow the “dollar gap” 
enough by 1952 so that Europe can 
thrive without further special eco- 
nomic aid. 

Europe has made less progress 
toward “unification” or “integration” 
than many Americans, including Paul 
Hoffman and his colleagues, would 
like to see. Much of the talk on this 
problem has been vague and conflict- 
ing and often unrealistic. But ECA 
appears to be succeeding in impress- 
ing on the Marshall-plan countries 
the need for some specific and prac- 
tical steps toward freer trade. And 
Hoffman wants to use some $600,- 
000,000 to assist those countries which 
sufter economic dislocations from tak- 
ing these steps. 


HERE is no exaggeration in calling 

the European recovery program 
the . greatest cooperative enterprise 
ever undertaken by free nations. It 
is an enterprise which has already 
achieved vitally important results. If, 
however, it were abandoned now—by 
cutting off funds or cutting them be- 
low the careful minimum estimates of 
the highly competent men at the helm 
of ECA—the consequences would be 
disastrous. The gains already made 
would be lost and the North Atlantic 
Confederation, which means so much 
to our own safety, would collapse. 
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ened up. “There on the boards I saw the 
Virgin . . . the Blessed Virgin,” he re- 
called later. He called his brother and 
pointed to a grayish outline in the wooden 
planks. His brother scoffed. 

Five Beards: The old gossips re- 
member how Manuel ran through the 
dirt streets of El Rio, crying like a man 
bedeviled: “The Virgin is on my roof. I 
have just seen the Virgin.” A few curious 
townsfolk came, and they made out the 
image too. About 2 feet high, it stretched 
over five boards. Its outline was that of 
a woman wrapped in a cloak. Purplish- 
gray in color, it had just a trace of lines 
marking the face. 

The news spread, in rapid-fire Span- 
ish, then in skeptical English, to Oxnard, 
all over Ventura County, and, by late 
afternoon, 50 miles down the Pacific 
Coast to Los Angeles itself. 

Manuel’s mother painfully pulled her- 
self up a ladder to the roof, looked, and 
nodded. “Si, si. It is a miracle.” The 
crowd parted when Rev. Father John 
Fosselman, who -served Mass at the 
Santa Clara Church, arrived. It was not 
a miracle, he said, after inspecting the 
roof. It probably was a watermark, he 
told the crowd. But no one listened. 

Saturday night, a crowd of 200 sur- 
rounded the frame structure and lit bon- 
fires. At one time, 50 persons knelt in 
prayer. A woman cried out: “I can see 
Her now. She’s walking on the roof. 
She’s got dark glasses on.” 

Then the police came. Deputy Sheriff 
William Suytar tapped Manuel on the 
shoulder and told him he was under ar- 
rest for drunkenness and disturbing the 
peace. He took Manuel to the Ventura 
County jail. 

Traffie Jam: On Sunday morning, 
all roads to El Rio were blocked. Police 
roped off the Reyes house. At noon Sun- 
day, prodded by police, Manuel’s brother, 
Aurelio, poured hot tar over the image 
on the roof. Still the curious came. By 
Sunday night, an estimated 10,000 per- 
sons had come to view the little frame 
building. 

Monday afternoon, Manuel was freed. 
He came back down the dirt road and 
spoke a few words of greeting to his 
friends. One of them aimlessly dribbled 
a basketball across the makeshift court. 
Manuel sat on the running board of a 
jalopy, staring at the roof. 

A gray-haired woman in a blue cot- 
ton dress walked up to him. “Are you the 
one that seen the saint?” she asked Man- 
uel. “They said I didn’t,” said Manuel. 
“Why not?” said the woman. “The saints 
of God come down to earth. It says so 
in the Bible. I believed it right away, 
when I heard it.” “I saw it,” said Man- 
uel. “I can’t deny it.” “Don’t ever deny 
it,” said the woman. 

As she went away, another carful of 
curious persons pulled up. And another. 
And another 
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Manhattan magic 


Four Roses does wonders for a Manhattan—as 

you know if you’re one of the many who'd rather 

drink this matchless blend. It gives you so much _ ive BLENDED wuisxer. 90.5 pRoor. 4ax 
; STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL 


more in quality at such a reasonable price. SPIRITS. FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP., W.Y, 


Wouldn't you rather drink FOUR ROSES ? 



























Wuore New Cuapters on the flow of 
liquids were written for textbooks — 
as the result of explorations into 
transmission oils by engineers. 


CHEVROLEIGONTIA 


To Brine Aviomatic Drives within the 
reach of the car-buyiyng public’s budget, 
production men had to plan new ways of 
building precision-made assemblies. 
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Tuere’s No CLutcu Pepa — there’s no manual gear- EntireLy New ALioys were needed for the 
shifting in normal forward driving —as you travel inner works of automatic drives, and re- 
with any one of GM’s completely automatic drives. search metallurgists developed them. 

And each GM car offers the drive best suited to its needs, 













Key to 
free and easy driving 


Here’s the big fact for 1950 car-buyers! 
You can have a truly automatic drive on any new General Motors car. 


This solution of the shifting problem is another example of how GM works 
ceaselessly on product improvement. The first step was taken over 20 years ago 
when GM developed Synchro-Mesh transmission to free the driver from clashing gears. 


Then they set out to eliminate clutch pedal and manual gearshifting— 
and pioneered automatic transmissions 11 years ago. They didn’t stop there, 
but kept at their job of making driving easier for more and more people. 


Today—thanks to endless work in research, engineering and production—any 1950 
GM car can come equipped with a truly automatic drive—PowerGlide on Chevrolet; 
Hydra-Matic Drive on Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Cadillac; Dynaflow Drive on Buick. 


And any dealer in GM cars will be glad to show you how free and easy driving can be. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


YASENERAL MOTORS 


-OLEFONTIAC «. OLDSMOBILE + BUICK «+ CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 






Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 





The IBM machines illustrated 
use electronic principles. 
Clockwise from the top, they 
are: Electric Time System, with 
Electronic Self-regulation; 
Alphabetical Collator; 
Statistical Machine; 
Card-programmed Calculator, 
including Calculating Punch; 
Punched Card Sorter. 


For descriptive literature, 
write to Dept. A, 


Through IBM research and development, the remarkable abilities 
of electron tubes have been put to work in business machines. 

Electron tubes—fast, versatile, accurate—are used in the IBM 
Machines pictured here to calculate at extraordinary speeds, to 
“remember” the answers to intricate computations, to follow long 
series of instructions, to control the flow of electricity with amazing 
precision. 


IBM Electronic Business Machines are cutting the time between 


questions and answers—helping science and industry produce more 


good things for more people. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Peaceful Election in an — Bomb Age 


One by one, million by million, the 
marked papers slipped into the boxes. 
One by one, million by million, the bal- 
lots in the British general election were 
counted. Defeat for either Socialists or 
Tories spelled a calamity perhaps greater 
than in any previous contest. Yet by the 
end of the week both parties had ac- 
cepted the verdict. In fact, neither side 
even dreamt of trying to upset the de- 
cision by arms, by revolt, by conspiracy. 
A few decades ago there would have 
been nothing remarkable in this circum- 
stance. But it was a commentary on 
man’s progress that the transferal without 
violence of supreme political and eco- 
nomic power now stood out like a good 
deed in a bad world. 

It was therefore fitting that the cam- 
paign raised the issue of whether Russia 
and the West could settle the cold war 
without the ultimate violence of atom 
bombs (see page 13). Winston Churchill 
brought it out into the open by asking for 
new “highest-level” talks with Stalin so 
that “we may find our way to some more 
exalted and august foundation” for peace. 
Some of his Labor opponents called this 
electioneering. Perhaps it was. But it put 
before the British and other Western peo- 
ples the question of whether states whose 
governments rested on popular consent 
could ever negotiate with a nation whose 
system fitted a characterization of Czarist 
Russia: “A despotism tempered by 
assassination.” 


The British Joe Blow 


They looked like just people, the 
middle classes of Britain—but shab- 
bier and more tired than they were 
nearly five years ago (see cover). 
Then they had turned from the 
Tories and given Labor its 1945 
victory. Now both sides directed 
the main effort of the 1950 cam- 
paign at the middle class, especially 
the “floating voter” who hadn't 
made up his mind. Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau, sends this account of 
the state of mind of a typical mid- 
dle-class “floater” on election day 


Burt Briggs will sit down to his 
porridge and kipper this Thursday 
morning pale and bedeviled but de- 
termined at last. By breakfast time 
Feb. 23, Burt, his wife, Cora, and 
the grown daughter, Daphne, will 
have made up their minds how 
they are going to vote. They will 
not necessarily vote for the same 
people. 

There are more than 5,000,000 
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What will the results of the Brit- 
ish election mean? These first three 
pages of Newsweek's Foreign Af- 
fairs department consist of stories 
and material for interpreting and 
understanding the vote—no matter 
which side wins. On pages 28 and 
29 Raymond Moley gives his analy- 
sis of the campaign windup and its 
effect on the future. 


Le 4 


Briggses in Britain, tied to no particular 
party. Most of them belong to the mid- 
dle class. Generally they decide how 
they are going to vote in the last few 
days of the campaign—if they decide to 
vote at all. 

Burt, Cora, and Daphne have been 
wooed by shout, whisper, and printed 
word by the Socialists, Tories, Liberals, 
Communists, independents, and cranks. 
They have had to do a lot of hard think- 
ing because the issues, which affected 
their daily lives were not very clear-cut. 
All the candidates seemed to be prom- 
ising to do the same thing for them but 
in different ways. At least that was true 
until old Winston proposed to take the 
hydrogen bomb up with old Joe Stalin 
(or so it seemed to the Briggses). 

Most floating voters, like the Briggses, 
have wobbled back and forth from So- 

















The prize: No. 10 Downing Street 


cialists to Tories. The Briggses have tried 
pretty hard to think things out fairly. To 
take only a few issues: 

Cost of Living: The Briggses are just 
about getting by on what they make, 
after paying the heaviest taxes in the 
Western world. The cost of living has 
risen 82 per cent over 1938. The Tories 
have promised the Briggses lower taxes 
and lower prices. But the Socialists tell 
the Briggses that it cannot be done and 
still maintain the welfare state. The 
Briggses like the welfare state pretty 
well, especially free doctoring and medi- 
cine. 

Rationing: The Briggses chuckled when 
the Tory “radio doctor” Charles Hill gave 
it to Socialist author J. B. Priestley, who 
had claimed that last Christmas was 
England’s best ever. “Chuck it, Priestley,” 
said Dr. Hill. “Anyone would think we 
had no memories.” Very few of the 
Briggses are satisfied with the food they 
get compared with what they remember. 
Nevertheless, they fear that the Tories 
will not be able to bring back unlimited 
roast beef very soon. 

Jobs: Lots of the Briggses remember 
being out of work for a long time be- 
tween the wars and they know that lit- 
tle children went hungry. That is why 
the Socialists have drummed today’s full 
employment into their ears. But many of 
the Briggses also suspect the Tories are 
right when they say today’s jobs have 
been bought with Marshall-aid dollars, 
and they wonder how long they will last. 

World With End? Until Churchill got 
up at Edinburgh, Burt and his missus 
had not talked very much about 
the atom and H-bomb. It was 
easier to be ostriches than to grasp 
unutterably dreadful thoughts. But 
when Churchill spoke out, they 
had to think. Burt heard Emie 
Bevin, huffing and puffing, call 
Churchill’s atom issue a “stunt.” 
What Burt did not know was that 
the ailing Ernie had impatiently 
told friends who urged him to take 
it easy: “Me ’ead is all right, it’s me 
wind that ‘inders me.” Burt also 
heard old Winston’s radio rebuttal: 
“Why should it be wrong for the 
British nation to think about the 
supreme question of life and death, 
perhaps for the whole world, at a 
time when there is a general elec- 
tion?” 

There, Burt had to admit, was 
something that nobody could deny. 
But Burt, like the rest of the mid- 
dle-class floating voters, still had to 
make up his own mind about what 
kind of Britain could best work for 
a world without end. Just one 
thing he now knew for sure: He 
could not afford to be an ostrich 
any longer. If H-bombs fell on 
Britain, Burt would die just as 
quickly with his head in the sand. 
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An American Guide to the British Election Vote... 
How the British Vote 


For the $4,410,306 British voters—all citizens over 21 except 
lunatics, felons, and hereditary members of the House of Lords 
—the choice on Feb. 23 was not between Clement Attlee and 
Winston Churchill. Instead, each voter going to the polls be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. would write “X” on a paper ballot (no 
voting machines) opposite the name of only one House of 
Commons candidate (unidentified by party label). No other 
offices, nationwide or local, were at stake. 

As likely as not, the voter would choose among candidates 
who did not even live in his constituency. Party leaders nor- 
mally were adopted by “safe” constituencies so that, which- 
ever party won, a vigorous Loyal Opposition would remain. 

In all a record total of 1,868 Commons candidates for 625 


seats (salary, $2,800 a year) paid their $420 deposits, subject 
to forfeit if they polled less than one-eighth of the vote. In- 
cluded were 126 women, the most ever. The election lay be- 
tween Labor and the Tories (and is so considered for the pur- 
poses of this survey). The once-great Liberal Party put up 474 
candidates, but expects to elect a mere handful. Also running: 
100 Communists, Scottish and Welsh nationalists, two Sinn 
Feiners temporarily in jail, plus other independents. 

The winning party’s leader is automatically summoned to 
Buckingham Palace and commissioned to form a government. 
There is no legal authority for the Cabinet and so the Prime 
Minister himself moves into the official residence at No. 10 
Downing Street as “First Lord of the Treasury.” 


The Party Leaders 


LABOR 

Winston Churchill’s flam- 
boyant qualities seem to have 
been reversed in the shy, re- 
tiring, gray personality of 
Clement Attlee. “Such a decent 
man,” someone once remarked. 
“Clem” was at his dull, decent 
best during the campaign as 
his wife unostentatiously took 
the wheel of their car to drive 
the Prime Minister from one 
dull, decent speech to another. 
Yet it is Attlee who has the 
final word in the Labor Party 
and who often makes the big Clem 
decisions singlehandedly and 
tells his party colleagues about 
them afterward. 

Next to Attlee the two top 
Laborites are; Aneurin (Nye) 
Bevan, a shaggy demagogue 
often the prisoner of his Welsh 
words and emotions, but as 
certain as anything in politics 
to become Prime Minister some 
day if Labor wins; Herbert 
(‘Erb) Morrison whose Cock- 
ney shrewdness has made him 
the party strategist and the op- 
posite number of Lord Wool- 
ton. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin ranks with this pair, but Nye 
bad health will almost surely 
force his retirement soon. 

Revolt still simmers not far 
below the doctrinaire surface 
with Labor's Bright Young 
Men. The so-called “Keep 
Left” group are united in a 
common determination to force 
a new Labor government to 
move further and faster to the 
left than has the Attlee Cabi- 
net. Their weight may how- 
ever be offset by young min- 
isters like Hector McNeil and 
Sir Hartley Shagvcross, whose 
Socialist enthusiasm has been 
tempered by experience. °Erb 
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TORY 

“Of course, as I am re- 
minded, I am an old man... 
But while God gives me 
strength and the people show 
me their good will, it is my 
duty to try [to lead Britain] 
and I will.” 

So Winston Churchill last 
week turned to his own ad- 
vantage rumors that he had 
died. It was typical of the po- 
litical skill and the human— 
sometimes impish—touch that 
have enabled “Winston” (Win- 
nie only to the vulgar) to re- 
tain, at 75, the leadership of 
His Majesty’s Opposition. 

Anthony Eden ranks as un- 
disputed successor to Churchill 
and still enjoys the wide confi- 
dence he gained as Foreign 
Secretary, although the public 
has never quite learned to call 
him Tony. Other leaders on 
this level are: Richard Austen 
(Rab) Butler, lucid, intellec- 
tual, enormously capable but 
with a personality politicians 
find chilly; Harold Macmillan, 
popular member of the pub- 

“ae = lishing firm, and Oliver Stanley, 
Tony scion of the noble Derbys, an 
erudite, many-sided classical 
wit. 

The revolt of the Bright 
Young Men against Tory stuffi- 
ness largely petered out as the 
party rejuvenated itself after 
the 1945 defeat. The Bright 
Young Men have become pol- 
ished Commons debaters and 
down-to-earth campaigners. 
They fit into a Tory political 
machine that has been stream- 
lined by Lord Woolton, a for- 
mer business executive who 
has shown a rare organizational 
ability in politics and won the 
nickname “Uncle Fred.” 
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... the Leaders, the Party Platforms, and the Record 


The Party Promises 


LABOR 


TORY 


Cost of Living 


“Continue the present policy of [food] subsidies as long as 
present circumstances continue and the need to keep down 
the cost of living is paramount.” 


“Lower taxes and the high cost of living [by cutting] govern- 
ment spending . . . No reduction [in food subsidies] without 
compensating increases to those most affected.” 


Full Employment 


“Full employment is the cornerstone of the new society. The 
Labor Government has ensured full employment and fair 
shares . . . We will be prepared to expand purchasing power 
if the danger is too little money and too many goods.” 


“We regard the maintenance of full employment as the first 
aim of a Conservative Government . . . Only [by daring enter- 
prise] can mass unemployment be averted and prosperity 
attained.” 


Housing Program 


“We must move forward until every family has its own sepa- 
rate home and until every slum is gone. Rent controls and 
rent tribunals will be continued.” 


“Liberated and, if need be, encouraged private enterprise can 
be relied upon to meet part of the need . . . Rent control must 
continue until there is no housing shortage.” 


Rationing and Controls 


“Only by price control and rationing can fair shares of scarce 


“Controls shelter the sluggish from failure while holding back 


goods be ensured. Only control over capital investment, dis- the adventurous from success . . . Controls must be reduced 

tribution of industry, industrial building, and foreign ex- to the minimum necessary . . . [When we can] ensure that 

change can enable us to overcome the dollar shortage and the prime necessities of life are within the reach of every 

build up a permanently thriving national economy.” family . . . we shall abolish the existing rationing system.” 
Nationalization 


“Monopoly concerns which cannot be dealt with in other 
ways [including sugar, cement, and, if necessary, chemicals] 
will be socialized . . . All suitable minerals will be placed in 
public ownership . . . Water supply should become a wholly 
public responsibility . . . [Industrial insurance companies] 
should be taken out of the realm of private profit and mutual- 
ly owned by the policyholders themselves.” 


“We shall bring nationalization to a full stop here and now. 
Thereby we shall save all those industries . . . which are now 
under threat by the Socialists . . . Stee] will remain free enter- 
prise . . . We shall also be prepared to sell back to free enter- 
prise [nationalized bus, tramway, trucking, and perhaps avia- 
tion lines]. We shall drastically reorganize [nationalized coal 
and railways] by decentralizing.” 


Socialized Medicine 


“What is needed now is not so much new legislation as the 
wise development, through efficient and economical adminis- 
tration, of the services provided.” 


“We pledge ourselves to maintain and improve the Health 
Service . . . Administrative efficiency and economy and cor- 
rect priorities . . . must be assured.” ; 


Election Trends of the Past 
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How relatively slight fluctuations in the British popular vote 
are reflected in sharply rising and falling totals of Commons 
seats is shown in these charts (which omit independents and 
lump together major parties and their minor allies). To wield 


February 27, 1950 ° 


Newsweek— Starworth 


effective control of the new Commons, the winning party 
should have a 100-vote majority. A less-than-50-vote margin 
will make it rely on the vanishing Liberals and independents if 
it is not to fall before Parliament’s normal five-year term expires. 
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Perspective: The Men and Issues in the Tory Campaign... 


onpon. A few days ago I found, after 
L some searching in the wind-swept 
Canongate Kirkyard on High Street, 
Edinburgh, the neglected grave of Adam 
Smith. In Scottish simplicity the mossy 
headstone told the 
visitor only the vital 
statistics and the 
words “Author of the 
Wealth of Nations.” 

Adam Smith is 
the forgotten man in 
this campaign. But, 
I wondered, as I 
stood there, whether 
we have completed 
the cycle which be- 
gan two centuries 
ago when Adam Smith’s philosophy of 
free enterprise supplanted the iron au- 
thority of the state. 

It cannot have been a mere coincidence 
that political liberty grew in those cen- 
turies along with economic freedom. And 
yet, in the evening after that visit to the 
kirkyard, I heard Clement Attlee, the 
Prime Minister, tell his followers in Edin- 
burgh that they could continue to enjoy 
all the blessings of liberty while he and 
his Socialist colleagues used the power of 
the state to plan their lives. 

The next night I heard Winston 
Churchill in the same city say that this 
could not be so, that state-enforced 
equality could be “no foundation for 
civilized or prosperous society.” He said 
further, with the special concern of Scot- 
land in mind, that “the principle of cen- 
tralization of government in Whitehall 
and Westminster” is in violation of the 
time-honored Act of Union between the 
two countries. Socialist planning is thus 
a twofold threat—to individual liberty 
and to local self-determination. That 
issue, despite Conservative concessions 
to existing forms of nationalization and 
personal assistance, is the dominant fact 
of the campaign. Earlier, in Wales, 
Churchill also stressed the danger of 
centralization, citing Disraeli’s maxim 
that “centralization is the death blow of 
public freedom.” 

Austerity Blues: But people living 
amid the annoyances and disconiforts of 
austerity are less concerned with the loss 
of future freedom than with the necessi- 
ties of present living. It is employment 
and housing, more, better, and cheaper 
food, and tantalizing taxes that worry 
them. And since politicians shape their 
debates in line with public interests, the 
greater part of speeches on both sides has 
been given to those things. 

This has given the Conservatives a 
great advantage, and they have used it 
splendidly. Labor, despite its bright pros- 
pects of winning, has been on the de- 
fensive throughout the campaign. The 





Tories may lose the election, but they 
have scored high marks in the debate. 

It should be noted here that, despite 
America’s vastly greater radio facilities 
for a political campaign, a British elec- 
tion, so far as debate is concerned, is 
more compact, better organized, more 
interesting, and more informative. For 
one thing, in the House of Commons 
Britain has a better school for debaters 
than we have. 

The Employment Phony: Conserv- 
atives, in answer to Labor's claim of 
credit for full employment, assert that 
they will not only make that a major con- 
cern but that under them there will be 
less likelihood of rising unemployment 
when the full effects of Labor’s mistaken 
policies are felt. 

There is, in fact, a great deal of non- 
sense about this claim of credit for full 
employment. A competent Liberal econ- 
omist from Oxford pretty well demolished 
the whole thesis by pointing out that full 
employment followed the first world war 
and that, since the second war was longer 
and created more shortages, full employ- 
ment has been inevitable, and that the 
Labor government by a failure to plan 
its investment policies has prepared the 
way for an inevitable slump. 

In housing, Labor is in a very weak 


with the reminder that Liberal and Con- 
servative governments started such pro- 
grams. They also remind the beneficiaries 
that excessive spending on other things, 
plus devaluation, has started a spiral of 
inflation which impairs all cash bounties. 
Honest money, they say, is the very basis 
of social security. 

The Conservatives have made no issue 
of the vastly complicated and extensive 
government health and medical services. 
This is not only because the coalition 
government started the health scheme, 
but because it is apparently regarded as 
an accomplished fact. 

Because the Conservatives are willing 
to accept all these social services and the 
nationalization already achieved, it is, as 
I said in an earlier piece, unfair to assume 
that they are in the American sense a 
me-too party. Even in this area of policy 
there are substantial differences. All these 
vast and expensive services are inter- 
related and dependent upon financial 
policies, both domestic and international. 
The Conservative appeal highlights the 
greater experience of its members in 
business and government administration. 

Gulf: But beyond this area of parallel 
policies, there are great and permanent 
differences. Those differences pertain to 
a philosophy of government, of economic 
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position. It promised a home for every- 
one, but there are immense waiting lists. 
Moreover, house building is proceeding 
at half the speed attained under a Con- 
servative government before the war. 

Under Labor much of Britain’s food is 
bought in bulk by the government and 
sold under a scheme of subsidies for less 
than cost. These subsidies cost nine times 
what they did during the war. Lord 
Woolton would restore competition and 
private trading in food, which he claims 
would mean cheaper and more varieties, 
with less need for subsidies. 

The Conservatives promise no reduc- 
tions in pensions and family allowances, 


Vicky—London News Chronicle 


and political freedom, and the relation of 
these values to the problem of providing 
an abundant material life for all. 

These values have been movingly de- 
scribed by Churchill again and again in 
this campaign. He said in a broadcast 
on Feb. 17, “I doubt very much whether 
one-sixth part of our people are con- 
vinced Socialists or that they realize the 
sacrifice of personal liberty, both eco- 
nomie and political, which must inevi- 
tably follow from the concentration of all 
industry and direction of labor in the 
hands of the state.” 

It may interest Americans if I outline 
some of the implications of two of the 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


... As Seen by Raymond Moley in His Swing Around Britain 


more immediate plans of the Labor gov- 
ernment—the nationalization of steel, and 
the so-called mutualization of industrial 
assurance. 

The Iron and Steel Act of 1949—not 
yet put into operation—provided for the 
nationalization of nearly 100 firms—sub- 
stantially the entire industry. The argu- 
ments for this move were that the indus- 
try was not producing enough steel, that 
it was profiteering, and that it was a 
monopoly. Since all these charges are 
hardly in line with the facts, the real 
reason must have been nationalization as 
a further measure of orthodox policy. 

In the first place, the effort to get more 
steel may well be frustrated, because at 
the very moment when a big develop- 
ment program calling for high production 
is in progress, the immense confusion at- 
tendant upon a change of, ownership will 
take place. An industry which is vital to 
the nation’s recovery will then be im 
volved in a huge experiment. 

The Parliamentary debates on this bill 
clearly indicate that its sponsors hardly 
understand the wide ramifications of the 
business, which not only makes the ob- 
vious steel products but enters into many 
other kinds of manufacturing, as well as 
land-owning, agriculture, retailing brok- 
erage, and publishing. The workers in 


The Conservative pledge is to repeal 
this act and to discontinue further na- 
tionalization. 

It seems to be a habit of all radical 
governments to cast hungry eyes at the 
vast savings entrusted to insurance com- 
panies. That has been true in the United 
States for several years. It has be- 
come one of the major obsessions of 
the Labor government. It hardly needs 
to be said that the British insurance, 
or as they call it “assurance,” business 
is one of the world’s greatest industries. 
It is entrusted with billions of pounds 
of the people’s savings. It would for 
the moment create too profound a re- 
vulsion if the Socialists made a frontal 
attack on this business. 

Instead, the Labor Government has 
under certain plausible pretexts pro- 
posed the mutualization of industrial as- 
surance which is distinguished from ordi- 
nary life chiefly in the frequency and size 
of premiums and also in the method of 
collection, which is by agents who go 
from house to house. The proposal is to 
transfer the ownership of these com- 
panies or offices from the stockholders to 
the policyholders. 

The idea will at first seem innocent 
enough to Americans, since most of our 
great companies are and have always 








"Well, Madam, if you have definitely decided not to vote Geo me what 





am | doing nursing your baby?” 








the industry can hardly profit by na- 
tionalization, nor can their chances of 
steady employment be improved. No 
government could sustain the burden of 
running the industry at a rate beyond the 
natural demand for its products. 

The fact that industrial relations are 
good is attested by the fact that the steel 
industry has not had a major strike in 50 
years. Moreover, there is already a strict 
form of government regulation of prices. 
So far as monopoly is concerned, the so- 
called arrangements among the com- 
panies, with reference to markets and the 
like, were adopted at the instance of the 
government itself. 
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been owned by their policyholders. But 
this proposal involves a frightening in- 
vasion of private property. 

Under the proposal, a government 
board would direct and control the trans- 
ferring of ownership, determine what the 
stockholders should receive for their 
property, manage an election of directors 
by some 2,000,000 policyholders, and 
supervise the new companies. It is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that a political 
government will fail to pack these boards 
of directors with their friends or neglect 
the vast patronage involved in the offices 
of the companies themselves. Nor will 
the investment policies imposed be un- 


friendly to the financial needs of a greedy 
government. These examples carry some 
hint of the implications involved when 
Socialism undertakes the liquidation of 
capitalism in the modern world. 

The Old War Horse: Churchill has 
been exceedingly effective in this cam- 
paign. His speeches have been meticu- 
lously prepared and edited. He has been 
led into no bypaths, as was the case in 
1945. He is fighting for the very life of 
his party, and Americans need not be re- 
minded of his capacity as a fighter. 

Next in rank, Anthony Eden, despite 
his almost frail appearance, has battled 
lustily in the midlands, in the North, and 
in Scotland. 

Lord Woolton’s importance in this 
campaign as the manager and a principal 
speaker makes it certain that he will be 
the Conservative Party builder from here 
on, regardless of the outcome of the elec- 
tion. He is the ideal of the businessman 
in politics—“the inspired shopkeeper,” as 
someone called him. Not even the Social- 
ists can criticize his administration of 
food during the war. His description of 
how under business principles better and 
more abundant food might be had must 
have been mouthwatering to a people 
weary of monotony. 

Throughout the Conservative Party 
are many younger men of promise and 
capacity. Despite the survival of a few 
die-hards, this is in general a new party. 
A process of natural selection has taken 
place. Those who like risk, competition, 
and the fruits of personal effort have been 
repelled by Socialism. Dreamers, escap- 
ists, and lovers of guaranteed security are 
attracted to it. 

Liberal Dilemma: What may well 
prove the tragedy of the campaign is the 
position of the Liberal Party. Its determi- 
nation to split the anti-Socialists is a great 
pity. There is something almost pathetic 
in the fact that this party, which once 
stood for all those values which moderate 
people in Britain and America love and 
cherish, should be the possible cause of 
a Socialist victory. For it is almost certain 
that there will be no popular majority 
for Labor. 

In its time-honored defense of personal 
freedom, individual opportunity, and 
gradual reform, the Liberal Party should 
be the party of the British middle classes. 
But, as in all great political conflicts, the 
struggle over Socialism that began 25 
years ago drew the issue between the 
extremes, and such Conservatives as 
Bonar Law, Baldwin, and the Chamber- 
lains took over. The moderates have 
never recovered their place in British 
politics. As it is, the Conservatives have 
adopted the Liberals’ principles, and the 
real hope of the future is in a merger of 
the two parties. 
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34 models to choose from—Remington Rand 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your in- 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operated 
models —all with the faster 10 key keyboard 
for peak productivity in office figure work. 
Precision-built for quiet operation . . . top 


efficiency. Capacities to or 


Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring ma. 
chines— The unique Printing Calculator—the 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of models 
including wide carriage machines for direct 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key keyboard ...all models are com- 
* pletely electrified—list, add, subtract.. — 
automatic division and direct multiplication. 


Your only source for freedom of choice- 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer—shattering records for higher typing 
output, greater accuracy and increased office 
savings. The completely new Super-riter- 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic construc- 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing. 
The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET. 


ONE call brings ALL the ad Remington 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 
supplies that help you get the most fromj 
your business machines! The new Al 
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Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carbo 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 
...Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NE-2, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 


We make them all 
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This seal identifies 
. America’s leading 


home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 








... and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


®fG.u.s. pat. orf 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ASIA: 


Red and Anti-Red 


Moscow: Icy winds howled along the 
broad avenues and tore at the sharp 
corners of bleak new apartment build- 
ings. Snow mantled the columned facade 
of the Bolshoi Theater as Russian and 
Chinese dignitaries, muffled in furs and 
greatcoats, arrived for a performance 
of “Swan Lake” in honor of Mao Tse- 
tung, Chairman of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, and his foreign minister, Chou 
En-lai. The tires of the Zis limousines 
crunched as the dignitaries drove to the 
Metropole Hotel for Mao’s dinner for 
Stalin, to the Kremlin for Stalin’s dinner 
for Mao, and finally to the Yaroslavl rail- 
road station as Mao and Chou began the 
long journey home across frozen Siberia. 
But a flush of triumph warmed them, 
for, after nine weeks of negotiation, Mao 
left Moscow with a 30-year treaty of 
friendship, alliance, and mutual aid be- 
tween Red Russia and Red China. 

Bangkok: The wet, tropic heat lay 
heavily over the peaked golden temple 
roofs, the shimmering canals, and the 
lush, glossy foliage. It filled the noisy 
market places and the silent, high-ceil- 
inged offices where fans whirled. Sweat 
stained the uniforms of Marine sentries 


c 


outside the locked gates of the rambling 
American Embassy. In an air-conditioned 
room within, twenty American diplomats 
stationed in fourteen countries gathered 
with Assistant Secretary of State W. Wal- 
ton Butterworth and Ambassador-at- 
Large Philip C. Jessup to discuss a chill- 
ing problem: how to save the rest of 
Asia from Communism. For three days 
they met in secret. 

Like a Swerd: The Moscow treaty 
text was carefully edited to present a 
picture of Soviet nonimperialistic mag- 
nanimity. The Russians promised to re- 
turn to China the Changchun railway 
(but to retain surveillance over it) and 
the former Japanese industries (already 
looted by Russia) in Manchuria, to 
evacuate Port Arthur and Dairen (but 
not necessarily until the end of 1952), 
and to lend the Chinese $300,000,000 
over the next five years (with interest 
payable in part in United States dollars). 

The treaty called for “the conclusion 
within the shortest space of time, jointly 
with the other powers allied during the 
second world war, of a peace treaty with 
Japan.” It also promised mutual assist- 
ance in any future war with Japan or 
“any other state directly or indirectly 
associated” with Japan. 

Foreign diplomats assumed the treaty 
was cloaked in secret protocols. They 





The United States will soon an- 
nounce plans for perhaps the most 
significant move in its economic for- 
eign policy since the Marshall plan. 
Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, here gives a pre- 
view of the details. 


Plans for a new top-level council to 
draft and administer foreign economic 
policy have been completed by the 
State Department and are now being 
discussed with other government 
agencies concerned. 

The main task of the new organiza- 
tion, which is to play the part of the 
National Security Council in the eco- 
nomic field, will be to streamline cur- 
rent American assistance programs to 
dollar-short countries and to consider 
substitute measures for the European 
Recovery Program due to expire in 
1952. 

This is in line with Secretary of 
State Dean Achéson’s Feb. 8 state- 
ment calling for “strength instead of 
weakness” as a means of extending the 
areas of agreement with the Soviet 
Union. The new council will sum up 
and analyze all United States re- 
sources as well as all foreign assist- 
ance claims, actual or potential, that 
have been or are likely to be made 





New Aid Theme: ‘If We Can Afford It’ 
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against them. It will then strike a care- 
ful balance between the claims made 
and the resources available. As one 
official explained it: “We can no 
longer adopt an assistance program 
because it is good. We must be sure 
that we can afford it.” 

The council will attempt to deter- 
mine the minimum exports the United 
States must maintain and the maxi- 
mum of imports it can permit without 
weakening its own economy. The role 
of private American capital and in- 
dustries in creating economic strength 
abroad will be studied. Tariffs, sur- 
pluses, customs regulations, and all 
other forms of economic activities 
bearing on economic conditions 
abroad come within the province of 
the council’s studies. 

Under present plans the new coun- 
cil will consist of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and the ECA administra- 
tor, acting under Acheson’s chairman- 
ship. Details of organization have not 
been perfected, however, and an alter- 
nate plan calls for appointment of a 
Presidential assistant as chairman. 
Technically, the council will make 
recommendations to the President, 
who will turn them over to agencies 
directly concerned. 








Newsweek, February 27, 1950 
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are the constant aim of Du Pont. ‘““DUCO” 
Penetrating Primer, for example, now’ gives 
lacquer-finished furniture unusual scratch re- 
sistance, as shown by the panel above. See 
how the gouges stopped when the coin reached 
the side of the panel which was undercoated 
with “DUCO” Penetrating Primer. 
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Millions of production hours each year were saved when ““DULUX” was 
improved 75% in drying performance. Constant improvement in quality 


WHITE MAGIC FOR 20, 


“‘DULUX”’ Enamel is one of 12,000 Du Pont 
finishes helping industry today 


A tremendous background of Du Pont finishes experience accumu- 
lated through years of working with manufacturers in almost every 
type of industry . . . is yours the day you become a Du Pont customer. 




















MINUTES MEAN DOLLARS to any manufacturer. That’s why over 20,000,000 =. . .““DULUX” quality . . . accounts for a drop in field repair costs of one 


bright, clean refrigerators have left the factories “‘DULUX”’-finished! 
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EVERY NEW FORMULA gets ‘“‘the business” in 
the Du Pont test laboratories before it is re- 
leased for commercial use. In the salt spray 
cabinet test, shown above, a ‘‘DULUX” Marine 
Finish candidate takes a sample treatment of 
what it must sail through with flying colors to 
win a place in the famous Du Pont “DULUX” 
Marine Line. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


{ INDUSTRIAL PAINTS » LACQUERS * ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS » STAINS » AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR 
AIRPLANES + AUTOMOBILES + FURNITURE + HOME APPLIANCES + MARINE EQUIPMENT + RAILROAD EQUIPMENT « 
REFRIGERATORS + SIGNS + TRACTORS + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNET WIRE + VEGETABLE CANS + OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


important refrigerator manufacturer from 22 cents per cabinet, prior to 
g Pp } 
e ro? . T ee 
*““*DULUX”’. .. to less than 1 cent per cabinet today. No wonder ““DULUX” 
is considered America’s leading home appliance finish. 
g PP 


00,000 REFRIGERATORS 


If you are searching for a finish that will make your product look 
better, sell better, last longer, keep it shiny and new, and which may 
even reduce production costs . . . see what Du Pont Finishes can do! 
Today, pre-tested formulas under the trade names of “DUCO” and 
**DULUX” can be made available to serve you and your product well. 

For further information, contact the Du Pont Finishes sales 
technician in your area... or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT WEAR caused by food con- 
tainers scraping against the inside walls of re- 
frigerators is no longer a manufacturer’s head- 
ache. New “DULUX” Food Compartment 
Enamel has an exclusive “‘glider action” built 
into its film. Bottles, cans, and dishes that 
would gradually wear away other coatings sim- 


ply slide over this new “DULUX” liner finish. 
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noted, for example, that there was no 
mention whether Sinkiang and Inner 
Mongolia would be left to China, al- 
though Outer Mongolia was specifically 
detached. Most of all they feared some 
secret, definite agreement on cooperative 
expansion into Southeast Asia. The prime 
target for such a drive would be Bao 
Dai’s French-sponsored Viet Nam regime 
in Indo-China. 

The threat to Viet Nam hung over the 
Bangkok conference like a sword. But 
Jessup and his colleagues were empow- 
ered only to review the situation. The 
most that they could offer was a reitera- 
tion of American sympathy toward an 
anti-Communist Asiatic alliance of the 
sort proposed by Thailand (Siam) and 
the Philippines, although the United 


ment. The indication was that the Rus- 
sians had written off Japan as a possible 
future convert to Communism. Their 
chief present interest appeared to lie in 
hampering American efforts for a Japa- 
nese peace treaty. 


Commie Kibitzers 


From Shanghai, once the sin capital of 
the Orient, a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
sends this melancholy account of what 
the Communist sense of morality and hu- 
mor can do to the most innocent pastime. 


A mixed quartet of Americans and 
British recently sought relief from Shang- 
hai’s social stagnation with a few hours 


moved from his mouth and the matches: 
impounded. After each hand the officers 
helped reshuffle the ivories. 

“Please continue your game.” 

One player rose to go to the toilet. An 
officer politely returned him to his seat. 

“Please continue your game.” 

At 4 p.m. the officers were relieved by 
an equally polite, helpful, and unyielding 
pair. Any attempt at conversation or 
anything holding up the game immedi- 
ately resulted in the usual polite com- 
mand. Further reliefs of officers arrived 
at regular four-hour intervals. Dawn 
broke and the host wearily suggested 
breakfast. ; 

“Please continue your game.” 

Morning, afternoon, evening, and night 
followed, with the only letups when 





States would take no initiative. And 
they repeated American willingness 
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to give arms and economic aid to 
nations willing to defend their in- 
dependence against Communism. 

Premier Nguyen Phan Long of 
Viet Nam promptly requested 
$146,000,000 in American aid. 
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With it, he asserted, he could de- 
feat Communist Ho Chi Minh’s 
guerrillas in six months. But an- 
other view of Viet Nam’s chances 
-and of Western prestige—was ex- 
emplified by Thailand. Even while 
the Bangkok conference was in 
session, the Thai Cabinet voted not 
to join the United States and Brit- 
ain in recognizing Bao Dai’s regime. 


Significance-- 

The Moscow treaty may have 
been largely propaganda window 
dressing, as Western diplomats sus- 
pected, and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson warned the Chinese 
against Russian double-dealing. 
But the return of the railway and 
of Port Arthur and Dairen carried 
a strong nationalist appeal capable 
of strengthening the Communist 
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the officers changed. After just 48 
hours the police suddenly left with- 
out a word. As the survivors 
emerged, they discovered the serv- 
ants had departed too, taking all 
food, liquor, and _ tobacco. 


HUNGARY: 


Confession Derby 


In the same dingy courtroom in 
the red-brick People’s Court on 
Markos Street in Budapest where 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty was 
sentenced to life imprisonment a 
year ago, an American and Briton 
last week pleaded guilty in the 
latest Hungarian spy trial. 

The American was Robert A. 
Vogeler, 38, assistant vice president 
and Eastern European representa- 
tive of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. The Briton was 
Edgar Sanders, 44, IT&T’s Buda- 
pest representative. They had been 
held incommunicado since their ar- 
rest last November, despite pro- 
tests and retaliations by their 











grip on China. These provisions 
also disproved for the record at 
least Acheson’s contention that the Sovi- 
ets were “detaching” China’s northern 
provinces. 

The pact set the new Communist 
propaganda line in the struggle for Asia. 
This was evidently to link the U.S. with 
Japan as the imperialist backer of re- 
newed Japanese aggression. Such propa- 
ganda bore an obvious nationalist ap- 
peal for the Chinese. However, in South- 
east Asia it may misfire. There it was 
Japan which championed nationalist 
movements, and many of the leaders were 
Japanese-trained just as their forces were 
Japanese-armed. 

Emphasis on Japan in the treaty tied 
in with previous demands for the trial 
of Emperor Hirohito as a war criminal 
and the conversion of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party into a revolutionary instru- 
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Was there Red double-dealing in Mao’s pact? 


of mah-jongg. Aware that the Commu- 
nists frown on frivolous amusements, they 
retired to an inner room in one man’s 
apartment. They forgot that servants are 
now spies for the police. 

After an hour of play and a few drinks, 
the doorbell rang. Two smartly dressed, 
perfectly mannered Communist officers 
entered. After some polite chitchat they 
made themselves comfortable in the 
easiest chairs. “Have a drink?” the host 
queried. 

“No, no. Please continue your game,” 
the officers replied. 

Thereafter any remark or movement 
evoked the same answer. When the host 
rose to pour himself a drink, he was 
politely motioned back to his seat. 

“Please continue your game.” 

One player lit a cigarette. It was re- 


governments (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 16). 

Now Vogeler, his face pale, re- 
cited for 2 hours 35 minutes his 
career as “a spy since 1942.” He ended: 
“I am sorry for the detrimental deeds I 
have committed against this country and 
ask for a mild sentence.” Sanders, 
freckled and bespectacled, stood with his 
hands clasped behind his back and calm- 
ly testified that a green identity card 
showed him to be a member of the Brit- 
ish Intelligence Service. 

Five Hungarian co-defendants added 
the final touches to the conventional Com- 
munist spy story. Among them: the Rev. 
Istvan Justh, a bald and haggard priest 
wearing his clerical robes; Aedina Dory, 
a self-proclaimed baroness with freshly 
waved dark hair who worked as bar girl 
in the Budapest Astoria Hotel; and Imre 
Geiger, white-haired director of IT&T’s 
Hungarian subsidiary, now nationalized, 
who said he committed sabotage on orders 
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UP IN SMOKE! Two million tons 
of dust and soot are discharged into 
New York City’s air every year 
from furnace fires and other types 
of combustion. 


y~ FAZED BY HAZE? Electromaze 
AA electric air filters clear the air of 
——. dust, pollen—even smoke — 
— by trapping particles as small 

as 1/250,000 of an inch. “File 
drawer” design makes Electro- 
maze easier to clean, easier to 
fic and install. 


’ 


DROWNS DIRT! Air- 
Maze oil bath air filters 
trap dirt in a pool of oil, 
protect engines and com- ° 6B 
pressors. It’s one of mmmede > GtY 


hundreds of filter types a 4 >) 


designed by Air-Maze, == 


the filter engineers. 
— ee 


WHETHER YOU BUILD or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representatives 
in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze Cor- 


poration, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engi eers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
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from a mysterious Colonel Vane or Bane 
in New York.* 

“Lies, lies. Those are all lies. They 
have done something terrible to him,” 
cried Vogeler’s blond Belgian-born wife, 
Lucille, who waited with their two sons 
in Vienna. In New York, Vogeler’s father 
and IT&T retained Morris Ernst, general 
counsel of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, to defend him. The Hungarian 
Government refused to grant a visa for 
either Ernst or Sanders’s British lawyer. 


FRANCE: 


Communist Feeler 


Nice lay quietly basking under a pre- 
mature summer sun. The Promenade des 
Anglais and Quai des Etats-Unis facing 
the Mediterranean were filled with tour- 
ists and Nicois. Suddenly the whole port 
area erupted with more than 2,000 Com- 
munist workers screaming: “Down with 
war!” In a wild struggle they overpow- 
ered police and security guards and 
dumped a V-2 rocket-launching ramp 
into the sea. The ramp was being sent to 
the Sahara testing ground, but the mob 
had been told it was destined for the 
“dirty war” in Indo-China. 

This was the highlight of Communist 
sabotage in France last week, as the Com- 
munist-led General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT) ordered a 24-hour strike 
in northern coal mines and a two-hour 
railway tie-up for Feb. 17. The new In- 
terior Minister, former Premier Henri 
Queuille, summoned eight superprefects, 
charged with maintaining order through- 





*Col. Sosthenes Behn is chairman of the board 
of IT&T. 





Acme 
Terrible Turks: This dramatic photo shows Capt. “Turk” Wes- 
terling’s “Heavenly Host” rebels shooting down two bicyclists 
while raiding Bandung, Java (Newsweek, Feb. 6). To the new 
Indonesian Parliament in the old Queen Wilhelmina Club in 
Jakarta Feb. 15, President Sukarno announced frustration of a 
rebel plot to raid it and vowed “to wipe out the peacebreakers.” 


out France, to Paris for an all-day secret 
conference. In an emergency session that 
lasted until 3 a.m. the Cabinet decided to 
(1) increase security forces at all danger 
points, (2) send troops to load or unload 
ships wherever dockers struck, and (3) 
invoke a 1939 law that provides jail 
sentences of ten years for strikers inter- 
fering with manufacture or transport of 
arms. 

The results shook the Communists. The 
Socialist Force Ouvriére and the Catholic 
Christian Workers Confederation (CFTC) 
refused to countenance strikes on the 
grounds that they were political. About 
71 per cent of the miners reported to 
work, although the Reds are strongest in 
the coal mines. Less than 10 per cent of 
the railway men struck, and most trains 
ran on schedule. 


Significance-- 

Non-Communists interpreted the strike 
failure as a great setback to the Red 
campaign to sabotage France’s position 
in Indo-China and as the keystone of 
European defense. But the disturbances 
were only part of a concerted Commu- 
nist plan to test the party's fighting 
strength and feel out the weak spots in 
the whole Western European structure. 
France faces worse violence in the spring. 


Chastity Crisis 


In the roaring tourist days of the ’20s 
and ’30s one of the principal museum at- 
tractions in France was an iron-and-ivory 
chastity belt with padlock and key. This 
reposed in a glass case in the Cluny 
Museum in Paris. 

According to legend, the first chastity 
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belt was put into service by a fourteenth- 
century Paduan tyrant, Francesco Car- 
rara, and soon became popular with men 
of the Middle Ages who wanted to be 
certain of their wives’ fidelity. The fact 
that chastity belts were mentioned by 
Rabelais and later by such authors as La 
Fontaine and Madame de Sévigné led 
scholars to accept them as genuine. 

In the mid-’30s the scholar Edouard 
Haraucourt in his “Histoire de France 
Expliquée au Musée de Cluny” declared 
flatly that all chastity belts were fakes. 
The Cluny put its collection in closed 
cupboards except for the famous iron- 
and-ivory model, which was thereafter 
exhibited only as a curiosity. 

Last week a new blow fell on chastity 
belts. From the Ministry of Education 
in Paris a circular went out to all mu- 
seum curators in France ordering that 
henceforth only serious visitors properly 
equipped with identity papers and au- 
thorized by curators be permitted to see 
the devices. 

The government’s action was based on 
the official belief that phony exhibits 
had no place in museums. But newspa- 
pers and music-hall comedians reveled in 
quips on growing French Puritanism. “Is 
this the first step,” asked one, “to putting 
the chastity belt on France?” 


Angel’s Kiss 


One of the oddities of Paris night life 
is a middle-aged man named Robert 
France, also known as the “Cyclamen 
Angel” because he tours night clubs in a 
cyclamen-silk monk’s habit to warn of the 
wages of sin. Last week he marched a 
news photographer into court for taking 
a picture of him apparently kissing a 
young beauty-contest winner called “Miss 
Vice.” The picture was faked, the Angel 
charged, and it damaged his reputation. 


BRITISH HONDURAS: 


Twisting the Lion’s Tail 


Devaluation has increased living costs 
in tiny, impoverished British Honduras. 
In musical retaliation, Hondurans have 
sung “God Bless America” at every op- 
portunity. This embarrassed officials of 
the Central American colony last week as 
they prepared to welcome Princess Alice, 
King George VI’s cousin, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, and wife of the Duke 
of Athlone, Queen Mary’s youngest broth- 
er. They even offered to omit “God Save 
the King” during the royal visit if the na- 
tives promised not to sing “God Bless 
America.” Crowds in Belize, the capital, 
rejected the compromise by throwing 
stones and waving United States flags. 
Thereupon the government proclaimed a 
state of emergency. This week Princess 
Alice canceled her visit because of un- 
settled conditions. 
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In Canada all roads lead to 
the great outdoors, with in- 
viting stopping places all 
along the way. 


“mopoled 
fondly 


Moror through green Nationa 
Parks, along picturesque sea coasts, 
scenic inland waterways. Or push north into 
lake-and-woodland sportsman’s country. Or, 
if it’s relaxation you want, stop off at a friend- 
ly summer resort for casual, carefree fun. 
You'll find your kind of vacation waiting for 
you in Canada. Write for detailed information 
or use the coupon below. 
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7 VACATION POINTERS — 

ALL POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 
1. New, interesting — “foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable 
people. 4. Friends and relatives 
waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots 
to do— sports, recreation, 
sightseeing, 6. Near — easy to 
get to—no border “red tape’’. 
7. Your vacation dollar buys 
more, goes further. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 





Make up a party, enjoy a “get-away” vaca- 
tion. Salmon, bass, trout — they all come big 


and full of fight in Canada’s northern waters. 
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a sparkling Canadian ‘lake, or “relaxing on the 


sweeping beaches of Canada’s ocean provinces. (PLEASE PRINT) 
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Old Master: The Hallmark Greeting 
Card Co. of Kansas City has signed 
a three-year contract with Wzu£nsTon 
CHURCHILL to reproduce eighteen of his 
paintings on Christmas cards, beginning 
with the 1950 season. Churchill lost his 
amateur standing in the transaction, but 
he cabled Hallmark that he was “de- 
lighted at the opportunity of having my 
paintings exhibited in America .. .” 


Ladies, Puhleeze: Last Jan. 5 syndi- 
cated columnist Heppa Hopper lashed 
out at star JoaN Fontaine: “She thought 
she was a dancing queen at Katy and 
Harry Goetze’s when she put on a solo 
dance . . . Exhibitionism, I calls it.” On 
Jan. 11 Harry Crocker, Los Angeles 
Examiner movie reporter, wrote: “Holly- 
wood is smiling tolerantly at the inane 
attack in print by a certain female . . .” 
On Valentine’s Day actress Joan BEN- 
NETT, bought the back cover of The 
Hollywood Reporter to run the two items 
inside a big red heart with the note: 
“This couldn't be you, could it, Hedda?” 
Miss Bennett followed up by sending 
Miss Hopper a skunk (depdorized). “I’ve 
been a victim of her attacks for many 
years,” she explained. Miss Hopper 
promptly gave the skunk away to cat 
fancier JaMEs Mason, with the remgrk 
that “there’s a great affinity between cats 
and skunks.” 





The valentine Hedda Hopper (left) got from Joan Bennett was a little stinker 
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Romantic Reberte: “Miss America of 
1946,” Marityn Burerp, told a Chicago 
Sun-Times reporter that when she first 
met film director RoBpeRTO RossELLINI in 
Paris “he made no more impression on 
me than if he had been a church usher 
. . » To me he looked just like another 
middle-aged merchant in a wrinkled suit 
. . . But he had a special quiet way of 
smiling . . . you would suddenly look up 
into his eyes and it made you feel funny 
—but rather thrilled . . . Roberto is the 
most uninhibited man I have ever 
known. Terrific!” 


Leve in Arms: Gen. GeorcE C. Mar- 
SHALL, as head of the American National 
Red Cross, undertook to answer com- 
plaints against that organization, includ- 
ing those “on the scarcity of Red Cross 
girls and regarding their dates with . . . 
As to the young women who worked 
their hearts out in the mud and cold 
and rain, there seems to be no complete 
solution to . . . the GI reaction unless 
it is to have a ratio of one Red Cross 
girl to every soldier. And that seems to 
be a bit impractical.” 


Moist: The “dry” state of Mississippi 


next month is opening a 201-bed alco- 
holics clinic near Jackson at a cost of 
$750,000, to help cope with the reported 
25,000 to 30,000 alcoholics in the state. 


European Photos 
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Cecile: Homesick for Germany 


Deutschland iiber Alles: In love with 
Germany and with Kurt TACKENBERG, a 
German war veteran, CECILE vON GOETZz, 
a 25-year-old American secretary of Ger- 
man descent, overstayed her residence 
permit and lived two months in the Rus- 
sian sector of Berlin before she was 
picked up and deported by Army au- 
thorities. In Washington last week Miss 
von Goetz said defiantly she would go 
back—legally or illegally—“if I have to 
renounce my United States citizenship 
. .. I am homesick for Europe and Ger- 
many. I was brought back against my 
will. I like living in Europe better than 
in this country.” 


Malediction by Menty: Modern ski- 
ing has degenerated into a commercial- 
ized “sissy sport,” complained Field Mar- 
shal Viscount MONTGOMERY, who be- 
gan skiing himself 47 years ago. Monty 
said that today’s skier showed “incom- 
petence” in soft snow, that instructors 
were providing easy practice slopes so 
they could make more money, and that 
the whole sport had become a “kind of 
glorified tobogganing on wood.” 


Terse Verse: 

Woman is man’s chief worrier; 

If it isn’t the furrier 

It’s the couturier, 
wrote a columnist in The London Eve- 
ning Standard Feb. 6. Later he ap- 
pended two lines contributed by film ac- 
tress GREER GARSON: 

Or even crueler 

It’s the jeweler. 


Confusion at the Sterk: When SHER- 
MAN BILLINGSLEY, owner of the Stork 
Club, heard that Ext.iorr RoosEvELT 
and café singer Gict Durston would an- 
nounce their engagement at a Stork Club 
cocktail party, he offered to pick up the 
tab. Roosevelt was reportedly pleased. 
But when club press agents gave the 
news to the papers, Roosevelt bitterly 
canceled the party. Next day Billingsley 
barred Roosevelt from the club. 


Newsweek 
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Name Calling: Coincident with the 
publication of Appendix II to Dr. AL- 
BERT EINSTEIN'S “The Meaning of Rela- 
tivity,” Mississippi Rep. JoHN RANKIN 
called the physicist “one of the greatest 
fakers the world ever knew . . . who 
should have been deported for his Com- 
munist activities .. . He had no more to 
do with . . . the atomic bomb than if 
there hadn’t been such a thing.” At his 
Princeton, N.J., home, Dr. Einstein had 
no comment on Rankin’s comment. 


Puzzler: London theater critics couldn’t 


agree on the first public reading there | 


of PaBLo Picasso’s play, “Desire Caught 
by the Tail.” To Cecil Wilson of The 
Daily Mail it was “one of the . . . most 
pointless and unsavory plays ever seen in 
London . . . It might as well have been 
called ‘Boiled Beef and Carrots’ . . . The 
play is formless; it never could be really 
acted.” The London Times, conversely, 
thought it was “immensely diverting.” 
The Daily Telegraph called it “a col- 
lector’s piece . . . the imagery, which is 
anatomical, not to say intestinal, is all 
we expect from Picasso.” 


End of an Idyl: The “ideal” marriage 
of Aupre Murpny, a Texas orphan who 
became the most decorated GI in the 
last war, and actress WANDA HENDRIX 
(“Prince of Foxes”) had not been easy. 


International 


Hollywood wrecked the Murphys 


Both got flu on their honeymoon in Feb- 
ruary 1949. Then Miss Hendrix had to 
make a movie while Murphy went on 
tour. In September, Murphy said their 
marriage was fizzling because they had 
“Hollywood and the public for in-laws 

. Those phonies in Hollywood will 
wreck [us].” Last week Miss Hendrix 
filed suit for divorce. “We have made 
every effort to make the grade but we 
failed,” she said unhappily. 
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bodied whiskey, we recommend 
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Here’s something you might 
like to know—the facts and fig- 
ures about New Jersey at the 
Crossroads of the East. 


It’s a fast-reading digest — 
reading time: 18 minutes — 
about New Jersey, the state 
which has so many advantages 
for so many types of industries. 
It will only take you a moment 
to read the facts about New 
Jersey’s great markets . . . un- 
excelled transportation facili- 
ties . . . productive labor ... 
diversified products . . . out- 
standing research facilities . . . 
and many other plus. advan- 
tages, including exceptional op- 
portunities for factory sites. 


Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


So send now for your copy 
of this interesting brochure 
about this great state — “The 
Crossroads of the East.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. G. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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COLOMBIA: 


Good and Bad Times 


The price of coffee is probably doing 
as much as anything else to keep the 
peace in Colombia. Bigger crops and 
better prices have brought boom times. 
And other crops are flourishing. 

“The country is moving toward an era 
of development and progress,” President 
Mariano Ospina Pérez declared after a 
recent tour of the northern coast. “We 
are exporting cement. Negotiations are 
progressing to ship Japan 30,000 tons of 
salt. Banana exports have increased con- 
siderably. We anticipate sugar, rice, corn, 
and potato crops exceeding all previous 
ones.” 

Economically, the country seems in 
good shape. Politically, it is still living 
under a state of siege (modified martial 
law), with Congress in compulsory re- 
cess and the press and radio under strict 
censorship. And last week the Liberals 
were still carrying on their clandestine 
and so far completely futile war against 
the Conservative government. 

Press Gag: The President imposed 
the state of siege and censorship on Nov. 
9 when a Presidential campaign turned 
into open warfare between Liberals and 
Conservatives. As a result, the Liberals 
boycotted the election, and the right- 
wing Conservative candidate, Laureano 
Gémez, was elected President without 
opposition. Unwilling to accept the ver- 
dict but unable to do anything about it, 
the Liberals since then have been snip- 
ing at the government, and the govern- 
ment has been holding them down with 
a heavy hand. 

The Liberal press has been the chief 
sufferer. Liberal editors complain that 
not only opinion but news, both domes- 
tic and foreign, is censored and sup- 
pressed by the authorities. Even purely 
literary material on freedom or liberty 
cannot be printed. The names of such 
men as Lincoln, Jefferson, and Walt 
Whitman must not be mentioned, they 
charge. 

In protest against the censorship, for- 
mer President Eduardo Santos, owner 
and retired editor of the great Bogota 
daily, E] Tiempo, recently returned to 
his post on the newspaper. In a signed 
editorial he said: “Events of the past 
eight months place on me the duty of 
taking up again a position from which I 
thought I had retired. Because of radical 
modifications in the atmosphere and con- 
ditions in which Colombian newspaper 
life has developed for the past 40 years, 
I consider it my obligation to accom- 
pany those who are directing and edit- 
ing El Tiempo.” 

President Ospina offers no hope that 
the censorship will soon end. “It will be 
necessary to maintain censorship over a 
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longer period,” he said, “lest we again 
face the previous situation, when news- 
papers inflamed the citizens, who are 
now quiet and devoted to their work.” 

Radio Gag: With the tight censor- 
ship, about the only source of informa- 
tion left was a secret radio station which 
called itself Resistencia Liberal and 
Voces de Libertad. Nightly it broadcast 
uncensored news and Liberal propa- 
ganda against the government. On Feb. 
8, after a three-month hunt, police lo- 
cated it on a small farm near Bogota. 
They arrested five Liberals who were 
running it, including Alfredo Lozano 
Agudelo, former diplomat and delegate 
to the United Nations. 

Last week the Liberals also were fight- 
ing a rear-guard action in their last gov- 
ernment stronghold—the Council of State, 
an advisory body of prominent jurists in 
which they hold a majority. Acting un- 
der the state of siege, President Ospina 
appointed two new members to cancel 
out the Liberals. But Liberal members 
refused to accept the credentials of the 
new appointees. 

Even the bloodshed was not over. On 
Feb. 16 the censorship let out the news 
that six days before, four men had been 
killed and three arrested in a clash be- 
tween police and “insurgents” near Cali. 

Clearly, and in spite of the high price 
of coffee, Colombia was not yet back on 
an even keel. 





_—_ . 
International 


Land He! Two small Colom- 
bians, packed in an old sardine 
box with the appropriate brand 
name Corvette, are saved f om 
a watery grave. The occasion: 


a flood in the Cauca Valley. 
Newsweek, February 27, 1950 
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With Kodachrome Film in your miniature camera 
you take your picture as usual... 


























~ A. brilliant screen projection 
pF ng = ea pa and mounted as color 


2. gorgeous Kodachrome Prints 


made to order...in the reasonably priced 3X size 
shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 


Why wait another day? Hundreds of thousands 
have discovered how easy it is to make superb 
color pictures with Kodachrome Film—in any 
miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or better— 
and call this the best entertainment of all. 


Fine equipment for less money... 


And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens 
selling at the remarkably low price of $29.95, 
including Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show 
you the sensational new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. 
With it—and Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at 
$27.50—you're ready to start your Kodachrome 
career ... Inspect these, and other Kodak 
miniatures and projectors . . . all fine 
instruments at sensible prices. 


EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
RocHEsTER 4, N. Y. 


It Kodak for Color 


TRADE-MARK 





The Rubber Railroad that 
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RAILHEAD FOR “RUBBER RAILROAD” where trucks dump rock into crusher. 
Belt #1 takes on steady flow of 350 tons per hour, eliminating “spotty” train 
loading. 


STOCK PILE CONTROL SYSTEM 


RECLAIMING TUNNEL 


BELT #3 ort 
T iv = 
FROM PI 7 \s — 
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BELT #4 
—TO LOADING POINT 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
OF BELT LOADING 


STORAGE PILE between belts #3 and #4 blueprinted above is combination 
flow-meter and belt-loading point. Designed to control tonnages 
automatically, 





utworks Six Trains 
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UPHILL CLIMB Conveyor #2 climbs from quarry to ground level. Belts can 
carry cargo up grades as steep as 32%, beyond limit of any wheeled trans- 
portation. 





AUTOMATIC GATE This metering device below the storage pile feeds 4 
constant 250 tons per hour to conveyor #4, traveling to processing plant. 
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ICTURED BELOW YOU SEE how a large Virginia 

stone company smashed a production bottleneck 
and drastically cut its operating cost. They were hauling 
rough stone from quarry to finishing plant by rail — 
over a six-mile roundabout route up a difficult six per 
cent grade. But even six trains shuttling back and forth 
couldn’t keep the crusher working at capacity. So the 
company thought of conveyor belts and sent for the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


BELTS MAKE THE GRADE! On the G.T.M.’s fact- 
supported recommendation a Goodyear “rubber 
railroad” of four conveyor belts was installed to carry 


stone directly from quarry floor to crusher. Because 
belts can travel crow-flight, taking steep grades in their 
stride, only three-quarters mile of belting was needed 
to replace six miles of track. And because continuous 
belt haulage has larger ton-per-hour capacity, it takes 
no extra work to maintain a 24-hour stock pile at the 
processing end—and haulage cost is far lower! 


TO CONSULT THE G.T.M. on your materials haulage 


problem, just phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor, or write Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





JUNCTION POINT between belts where rock feeds smoothly from belt to 
belt. Adding more transfer points permits “rubber railroad” to run for 


unlimited distances. 
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STRAIGHT RUN across 1600-foot stretch. Belts like this in series can carry 
rock, coal, ore and other bulk cargoes for unlimited distances at minimum 


cost. 


eS Pree, 
a er 
WAY STATION on “railroad” is stock pile where limestone leaves belt #3. 
This storage makes final processing independent of quarry, permits steady 


operation. 





TERMINAL of the “rubber railroad” is this finishing plant, where tons of 
rock are loaded into trucks for haul to the job for use as ballast and in 
other construction. 





QUIET IS THE WORD FOR QUALITY 


* 


The new Ford Custom Deluxe Club Coupe. White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


QUIET NEW V-8 


it’s a full 100 horsepower yet it never raises its 
voice! New, laminated timing gears are next to si- 
lent! New “quiet contoured” camshaft lobes “hush” 
valve action! New super-fitted pistons are designed 
to start quietly and run quietly! The one and only: 
V-8 engine in the entire low-price field. It’s the 
same type used in America’s finest cars. And 
matching this great V-8 in quality, Ford also offers 
the new and brilliant 95 horsepower Six. 


NEW HUSHED RIDE 


It’s a “Mid Ship” Ride, away from 
the wheels, and it’s so quiet you can 
hear yourself think! That’s because the 
doors, roof and body panels of the 
heavy-gauge “Lifeguard” Body are 


“Fashion Car” Style. Inside and out, the 
new Ford is more beautiful than ever. Fords 
keep their “showroom complexion” —the finish 
is baked-on! And for driving comfort, the ‘50 
Ford has new non-sag, front seat construction. 
But take the wheel—try the “feel” of the one 
fine car in the low-price field—the ‘50 Ford! 













“TEST-DRIVE” A “50 FORD 
It'll open your eyes! 


“sound-conditioned” against road noise. ; pd 
You'll love the way Ford's “Hydra-Coil” , Cram): : . ete ¢ 
and “Para-Flex” Springs soak up bumps! There's a 4 in your future... with a future built in ! 





























Tormenting Tie 


To relieve the intolerable pain of tic 
douloureux (trigeminal neuralgia), alco- 
hol or some other local anesthetic is 
usually injected into the area of the fifth, 
or trigeminal, nerve. But to determine ac- 
curately the nerve area involved and to 
make the delicate injection is sometimes 
as painful as the neuralgia itself. 

Disturbed at the agony he gave his 
patients as he probed with the needle, 
Dr. W. H. Sweet of Boston turned to 


X-rays to help find the proper injection . 


position. Injections were made with bet- 
ter results and less pain in more than 95 
percent of the cases where X-rays were 
used for guidance, and relief from pain 
lasted for at least 30 months, Dr. Sweet 
reported last week. 


Vanished Virus 


For victims of the common cold, one of 
the brightest hopes for control has been 
the elaborate cold research program 
started in January 1947 at the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Eleven months later the doctors in 
charge of this program announced that 
they had succeeded in isolating the cold 
virus under the name MR-1 (Minor Re- 
spiratory, 1). The virus had _ been 
incubated in chick embryos and then 
reproduced in human volunteers (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 10, 1947). By this method, 
the United States Public Health doctors 
hoped to study the elusive virus and 

eventually to develop an effective anti- 
‘cold vaccine. 

But last summer the Bethesda cold 
project suffered a major setback. The 
carefully nurtured virus, MR-1, which 
had actually caused colds in human be- 
ings, slipped away from the researchers. 
As Dr. Norman Topping, associate direc- 
tor of the National Institutes, explained 
it: “It is a question whether the virus has 
been lost or become so avirulent [weak- 
ened] that the symptoms of the common 
cold are not produced. We still have 
considerable storage material to study to 
find out whether it [the isolated virus] 
has been lost.” 

Johns Hopkins Cold Bug: Even as 
the USPHS researchers mourned the dis- 
appearance of MR-1l, word came last 
week that the cold germ had , been 
trapped for the second time. Drs. Thomas 
Ward and Donald Proctor of Johns Hop- 
kins University had isolated a virus that 
produced colds in volunteers and put 
anti-cold research back on the track. 

The Johns Hopkins program, also 
backed by USPHS funds, is similar to 
that conducted at Bethesda. Drs. Ward 
and Proctor began by trying to extract 
the virus from nasal discharges of a per- 
son with a fresh head cold. Some 119 
people were examined without success. 


Newsweek, February 27, 1950 
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Finally, the fresh head cold of a volun- 
teer called “Mr. W. W.” did the trick. 
Washings taken from his nose in the first 
24 hours of his cold were planted in fer- 
tile eggs. The substance, later harvested, 
started colds in a group of volunteers: at 
the Maryland State Reformatory for 
Males, Breathedsville, Md. 

The “W. W.” cold started about three 
days after inoculation, with a runny nose 
and a faintly red throat. In no case did it 
spread to the chest. It lasted four or five 
days, then vanished. These were exactly 
the same symptoms that Mr. W. W. had 
suffered in his original cold. 

Now the Johns Hopkins doctors are 
trying to isolate two other brands of 
cold—the chest cold and the very watery, 
runny-nose cold. By June, they expect to 
reproduce them in human beings. 

The real aim of the Hopkins program 
is to develop a vaccine which may im- 
munize people against colds and to 
discover chemical methods for treating 
this aggravating ailment. Just now their 
main problem is to find an animal that can 
be given cold inoculations in the labora- 
tory, thus eliminating the inconvenience 
and expense of using human beings. (The 
volunteers get $10 for each cold.) 

To date, guinea pigs, white mice, rab- 
bits, hamsters, and monkeys have been 
tried without any luck. “There’s no get- 
ting around it,” said Dr. Ward. “The 
common cold is.a human ailment.” 

At Bethesda last week, the USPHS 
cold researchers applauded the work of 
Drs. Ward and Proctor and put new 
steam behind their own search for the 


missing MR-1, which is slightly more se- 
vere than “W.W.” and usually lasts longer. 

But for the man with a cold, these 
scientific advances brought little comfort. 
Despite widespread laboratory experi- 
ments, assorted cold pills, nose drops, 
and anti-histamine tablets, each week one 
American in seven sneezed, wheezed, 
and endured the common cold. 


Fast Pregnancy Test 


Most tests for detecting pregnancy are 
discouragingly slow. Standard methods 
using rabbits, mice, or frogs, take about 
six weeks after the first day of the last 
menstrual cycle, or between 43 and 50 
days. 

Now a new test, devised by Dr. Ed- 
mond J. Farris of the Wistar Institute, 
Philadelphia, has cut this waiting time by 
at least two weeks and enabled the doc- 
tor to detect pregnancy within 24 hours 
after the test is made. The technique, 
announced last week in the first issue of 
the new journal Fertility and Sterility, 
will also help to predict whether the 
pregnancy will be normal or will end fn 
spontaneous abortion. 

The existence of pregnancy is proved 
by the reaction of the ovaries of im- 
mature white rats to a few drops of the 
patient’s urine injected under the skin. If 
the woman is not pregnant, the injection 
will have no effect. If she is pregnant, the 
rat’s ovaries will turn a strong red color 
within 24 hours after the injection. The 
degree of redness aids the diagnosis. A 
bright red hue indicates a normal preg- 





Acme 7 


Mass Dentistry: While the British Conservatives, attempting a 
comeback last week, were withholding direct campaign fire from the 
National Health Service, stinging pot shots were taken at Labor’s 
expensive bureaucratic methods and “assembly-line” medicine. Here 
40 dental patients are treated at once in Guy’s Hospital, London. 
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You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise, 
increase personal efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers convince 
you with an estimate... 


Thousands of “‘noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12’-sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps’’ where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flameproof coating if desired. Other 
J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Transite*, made of asbestos; and 
Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a fireproof sound- 
absorbing element. For free book 
on “Sound Control,” or an estimate, 

. write Johns-Manville, Box 


290, New York 16, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Johns-Manville J-M Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings are easily 
installed over new or existing construction. 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
— Corrugated Transite* — Flexstone* Byilt-Up Roofs — Acoustical Materials — Etc, 
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nancy. A weak color response foretells the 
possibility of an abortion. When the re- 
action is weak, Dr. Farris suggests that 
the test be performed for three consecu- 
tive days. 


How to Burp 


In the classic pages of the current 
British medical journal Lancet appears a 
surprise editorial headed “To Burp or 
Not to Burp.” 

It came about because a British woman 
physician, Dr. Joan Tanner, had a baby 





Constance Bannister 


Technique: Hold upright and pat 


and wrote the Lancet on the problem of 
air swallowing while feeding and the 
need of bringing up the baby’s wind. 

Apparently the Lancet editors were 
charmed by the American onomatopoeic 
term “burp” for describing this nursery 
emergency. “It somehow conveys a short, 
snappy sort of drill in contrast to the half- 
hearted stroking of the lower dorsal re- 
gion which often seems to be the usual 
contribution . . . to a baby’s postprandial 
comfort,” they observe. 

In her letter, Dr. Tanner offers a prac- 
tical slant on the management of what 
she calls “flatulence in infancy.” The 
child must be held upright and patted or 
stroked firmly over the lower left ribs at 
the back and side. Many mothers, she 
writes, “thump indiscriminately over kid- 
ney, liver, and lungs.” 

There is one sure signal for action. 
“Patting over a stomach full of wind elic- 
its a hyperresonant note,” she says. This 
sound changes so much when “the wind 
is shifted” that an intelligent mother can- 
not mistake the burping need. 

After gravely considering her argu- 
ments, the Lancet editors thank Dr. 
Tanner for her useful service in calling 
attention to this subject. “If the psycholo- 
gists are right who attribute aggression 
in later life to difficulties at the breast, 
then the question of burping is important 
in national and international affairs,” they 
conclude. “A campaign to study it seems 
overdue.” 
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mone Natural Reubbei means 


A new era of comfort is here— 

thanks to natural rubber! 

Wherever man rests his weary bones— 
at home, at work, or going places in 
cars, trains, planes or busses— 

he can now be cushioned by an amazing new 
product of natural rubber —LATEX FOAM! 
Latex foam is America’s No. 1 

Cushioning Material —for 

mattresses and all kinds of 

upholstered furniture. 

Now used in nearly all trains, 

planes, busses and automobiles— 

latex foam is made up of millions of tiny, 
interconnecting air cells of pure 

rubber latex. It never sags, mats or 

gets bumpy—and you can’t wear it out! 
Today— wherever you look for cushion 
comfort— you'll find latex foam— 

made from natural rubber. 





Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Convert 
To Comfort—With Latex Foam’”’. 
This picture booklet tells about this 
amazing new cushioning material 
and how you can use it to re-uphol- 
ster furniture in your home. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 504, 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 K St.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Natural Rubber Bureau w:: « s¢., V.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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WHERE NATURAL RUBBER IS GROWN 





Rubber is the chief source of income for mil- 
lions of families in Southeast Asia, as well 
as being the greatest dollar-producer for 
the sterling countries. The United States 
uses over half of all the rubber produced. 


SCIENCE INCREASES RUBBER YIELD 
A skilled worker grafts bark from a 
high-yielding tree onto a year old 
seedling. It will take six or seven 
years for the young tree to reach 
the size where it will produce rubber. 


TESTING RUBBER IN LAB 
The tensile strength of samples of 
rubber is tested as part of the work 
of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya. Such tests aid planters in 
improving the quality of their crops. 


FLYING SQUADS FIGHT BANDITS 
Communist-led gangs of bandits are 
still a daily menace in some of the 
more remote parts of Malaya. Here 
a Flying Squad sets up its Bren gun 
during patrol of a rubber plantation. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 











TV Tea Party 


On the television program Today With 
Mrs. Roosevelt (NBC-TV, Sunday, 4- 
4:30 p.m. EST) guests sip tea, served 
from a set specially brought from her for- 
mer home, now the national museum at 
Hyde Park. The idea of the program, 


RADIO-TELEVISION 








earlier in his Princeton, N. J., home), 
grimly warned that with the development 
of the H-bomb “general annihilation beck- 
ons.” The eminent scientist chose to read 
his speech with his nose—his spectacles 
delicately balanced on its end—buried in 
his script. But even Variety, bible of 
show business and usually the first to snap 
at bad showmanship, shared with most 





Bethe, McMahon, Lilienthal, and Oppenheimer take tea with Mrs. F.D.R. 


however, is to discuss “the problems that 
face all of us in daily living.” 

Few people have such a limitless guest 
list on their phone tables as does the for- 
mer First Lady. And few are as capable 
of running a modern salon as she. But it 
was Mrs. Roosevelt's son Elliott who 
turned her talents and social assets to- 
ward enlightened video entertainment. 
Two months ago he formed Roosevelt 
and Jones, Inc., with Martin Jones, a 
sometime Broadway theatrical producer 
and once executive producer (in 1941 
and 1942) of NBC’s television operations. 
Their object was the sale of radio and 
television shows. The tea party was the 
first, and it got off to a rip-snorting but 
unsponsored start last week. 

The H-Bomb: The opening subject 
was “The H-Bomb and Atomic Energy.” 
Elliott Roosevelt labored five weeks to 
convince the eight guests that they 
should appear to discuss the topic on TV. 
Eight were necessary, he felt, to give “all 
sides of the issue.” It seemed to some 
viewers that eight were too many for a 
half-hour forum. But the authorities were 
so notable—David Lilienthal, Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, Dr. Hans Bethe, and Sen. 
Brien McMahon among them—that even 
their brevity was impressive. However, it 
remained for the absent guest to put the 
show on the front page. 

Dr. Albert Einstein, making his first TV 
appearance (on film made two days 
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viewers pleasure in Mrs. Roosevelt’s de- 
sire “for the public to meet [the ex- 
perts] and size them up as individuals.” 
Producer Roosevelt is using a private 
sitting room at the Park Sheraton Hotel, 
his mother’s New York City residence, for 
the series. This week, with a discussion of 
a national health program, the atmos- 
phere was easier than on the first session. 
In her role as hostess and moderator, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had a better chance to dis- 
play her gifts of charm and personality. 


TV Twist 


A Los Angeles woman, mother of a cute 
little girl, recently got a provocative post- 
card. Her daughter, it read, had been 
spotted as acting talent and was on the 
casting list for a big television show. 
Would she call for an interview? Mother 
and daughter did—showing up at the 
“production” office with their total 
wealth: $10.25. Smoothly the casting di- 
rector explained that all was well if 
mother would pay the necessary “union 
dues.” In her case the down payment 
would be $10. The mother never heard 
of the outfit again. This was pretty tough 
on the mother. 

In past months at least twenty such 
operations have been fleecing hopeful 
Los Angelenos of about $20,000 a week. 
It is the hoary old I-can-get-you-in-the- 
movies gag—with a TV twist. Last week 


the racketeers were still racketing, but 
Hollywood's legitimate TV and movie in- 
terests had finally caught up with the act 
and were out for blood. 

The original exposure came early in 
February, from the typewriter of a come- 
ly Los Angeles Daily News reporter 
named Ruth Harvey. Following up her 
own invitation from SAGA Productions, 
she was asked for a $50 deposit to “show 
her good faith” and an additional $50 for 
“professional union dues.” Here Miss Har- 
vey got a break. Some companies were 
getting as high as $200. 

Same Names: The offices of most of 
the talent companies are prominently lo- 
cated near the Sunset and Vine Street 
center of Hollywood’s radio and tele- 
vision studios. Many bear names similar 
to legitimate talent agencies. More than 
one innocent has confused SAGA Produc- 
tions with the Screen Actors Guild, better 
known as SAG. Last week it was SAG and 
the Motion Picture Industry Council 
which led the fight against the phony 
operators. SAG president Ronald Reagan, 
mad as hops over the whole matter, met 
with representatives of city, county, state, 
and Federal agencies, radio, TV, and 
talent unions. Within three days the Los 
Angeles city attorney’s office began filing 
complaints, hoping to get the phonies on 
charges of theft. 

By the end of the week the state 
swung into action and ordered seven of 
the agencies to cease operations. If the 
end of the phony companies was in plain 
sight, it was still true that Barnum’s pet 
theory was working as well as ever. 


Preview 


For the week of Feb. 23-March 1. 
Times are EST and subject to change: 


Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 2 
p.m.). Radio premiére of Mussorgsky’s 
“Khovanchina” (see Music). 

NBC Symphony (NBC, Saturday, 
6:30-7:30 p.m.). Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducts Brahms. 

Chicago Theater (Mutual, Saturday, 
10-11 p.m.). Jerome Kern's musical “The 
Cat and the Fiddle.” 

Family Hour of Stars (CBS, Sunday, 
6-6:30 p.m.). Sarah Churchill and Gene 
Kelly in “The Philadelphia Story.” 

Red Cross Fund (All networks, Tues- 
day, 10:30-11 p.m.). President Truman 
and General Marshall. 


Television 


Saturday Night Revue (NBC, Satur- 
day, 8-10:30 p.m.). Premiére of variety 
show. Jack Carter, Sid Caesar, Cass 
Daley, Burgess Meredith, Gertrude Law- 
rence, and Robert Merrill. 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p-m.). Joseph Schildkraut and Eva Le 
Gallienne in “Uncle Harry.” 
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Now brings you a new world of Record-Radio Enjoyment! 





New Zenith “Chippendale” Radio- Phonograph 
with revolutionary new 3-Speed Cobra Tone Arm 
Record Changer; new Super-Sensitive FM; famous 
Long Distance AM. A superb performer, in exquisite 
traditional cabinet of choice Mahogany veneers. 


$979%51 


















Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics* Exclusively « Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, III. 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids ~~. 





New and Greater 3-Way “Cobra” 
Automatic Record Changer 


Now — from Ameri- 
ca’s acknowledged 
leader in radio qual- 
ity and performance 
— comes the really 
easy way to play all types and sizes of 
records! Here is the instrument that 
plays 33%, 45, 78 r.p.m. records... 
7, 10, 12 inch, and 10 and 12 inch in- 
termixed! Absolutely no complicated 
adjustments to make, no “spare parts” 
to plague you, not even a needle adjust- 
ment! 

And with this great new “Cobra’’* 
Tone Arm you are assured the ultimate 
in tonal magnificence from a// popular 
or classical favorites, no matter what 
the size or speed of record on which 


they appear! 


New, Improved Super- 
Sensitive FM Reception 


Zenith FM is ten times more sensitive 
than the average of 16 other leading 
makes we have tested! 

Day or night, winter or summer, it 
brings you an entirely new world of 
radio enjoyment, even in areas where 
many AM radios or ordinary FM sets 
are practically useless! Static-free even 
during thunderstorms — free from 
“cross-talk,” whistles and other inter- 
ference! 

In all the long history of record and 
radio entertainment, there has never 
been such variety as that which now 
opens up before you..And Zenith* 
with Super-Sensitive FM brings you 
all this as no other phonograph or ra- 
dio has ever done. Pay your Zenith 
dealer a visit. See and hear the proof! 





New Zenith “Trans-Oceanic” 
Portable Radio 


New edition of the world-famous 
portable that plays in boats, 
trains, planes, cars, remote areas. 
Standard Broadcast plus interna- 
tional Short Wave on 5 separate 
bands. ‘"Tropic-Treated’’ against 
humidity. Plays on long-life bat- 


tery, AC or DC 
current. ONLY $99°5' 


less batteries 


tWest Coast and far South prices 
slightly higher. Prices subject to 


change without notice. © 1950 








Electric Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine. Other Elec- 
tric and hband-operated 
gens with varied — 
ing capacities—from L 
lus applicable taxes. As 
ittle as 10% down... 
ub to 18 months to pay. 


this Try a Burroughs .. . feel the sureness of its 
compa re finger-contoured keys, its velvet-smooth action 


W —two reasons for its outstanding speed. Look 
supe ne at it... take in its smart, functional design, its 


h easy-on-the-eyes color harmony, its non-glare 
Burroug S keyboard. Listen to it... hear the solid sound 
a of a well-made, long-lasting machine. 
Adding Yes, look, try and listen—and you'll agree— 

a you'll do better with a Burroughs . . . for 
Ma ine appearance, for ease and speed of operation, 


for long, trouble-free service. 





More Time for Other Tasks 


A Burrouzhs oa her desk saves Shared Machines Shipwreck Production 
time on figuring . . . gives her A waiting girl is a time-waster. 
more time for her other work. Give each girl her own Burroughs. 


Cut down time waste. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE 


* Burroughs 











r 7 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| CT] Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
| and prices on Burroughs adding | 
| machines. COMPANY | 
| CJ I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS | 
| at my place of business. — | 
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Radioactive Finger 


A mosaic of light and dark gravel 
moved slowly along the conveyor belt. 
As quickly as a snake’s tongue, a mechan- 
ical finger flicked out and nudged a small 
greenish stone down a chute at one side 
of the belt. To the untrained eye, the 
stone looked little different from its 
neighbors. But thanks to X-ray eyes and 
neutron nerves, the mechanical finger 
had in a split second divined that the 
stone was a piece of beryl, a crude form 
of the costly emerald. 

Last week Prof. A. M. Gaudin, director 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Mineral Engineering Laboratory, 
described this discerning gadget, oper- 
ating in Watertown, Mass, at a meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in New York. 
Gaudin, working under an Atomic 
Energy Commission contract with three 
associates, John Dasher, James H. Pan- 
nell, and Wilfred L. Freyberger, had 
invented it to handle the job of separating 
bits of beryllium ore (beryl) from 
crushed granite. Up to now this has been 
a tedious and uncertain manual operation. 

Gaudin’s beryl picker is probably the 
most ingenious application to date of 
beryllium’s peculiar sensitivity to X-rays, 
also known as gamma rays. When an 
X-ray hits a beryllium atom sufficiently 
hard, it knocks a neutron out of the 
atomic nucleus. 

The M.IL.T. scientists aimed a steady 
stream of X-rays down at their conveyor 
belt. Underneath they put an instrument 
somewhat like a Geiger counter. Every 
time a neutron was dislodged from a 
piece of beryl passing by, the counter 
pulled the trigger on an electronic ma- 
chine that flicked the mechanical finger. 


Plastic Roads 


An ocean beach, a soupy mud road, or a 


muddy pasture can be turned into a stable, 


rubbery surface suitable for landing oper- 
ations, movement of heavy vehicles, and 
landing of aircraft in less than five hours. 


In this fashion the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology last week began a 
press release announcing an ostensibly 
new way of building emergency roads in 
combat areas. The miracle was achieved, 
it was explained, by mixing a fast-setting 
plastic with local soil, even sticky mud. 

This plastic, calcium acrylate, in one 
test had glued soil particles together so 
strongly that 24 hours (not five) after 
application a full-sized automobile could 
roll over the pavement. 

The M.I.T. scientists conceded that 
their plastic roadbuilding method was 
still in its experimental infancy. They 
have yet to work out a practical way to 
apply the plastic. Besides they want to 
find a much cheaper substitute for cal- 
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cium acrylate, which sells for about $7 
a pound. Nevertheless, the M.I.T. re- 
search appeared to be something that 
highway builders might look into. 

Ne Connection: Some scientists, 
however, were slightly puzzled by last 
week’s announcement. They recalled that 
less than two years ago Dr. Hans Winter- 
korn, Princeton University soil physicist, 
had perfected a similar plastic-road proc- 
ess. There were a few notable differences 
between the two methods. 

Instead of calcium acrylate, Winterkorn 
had used a mixture of aniline furfural and 
pitch, worth about 16 cents a pound. 
>Winterkorn had worked out a practical 
way to apply his “glue.” He simply spread 
it on the ground with a traveling mixer 
(a machine used for blending and apply- 
ing cement, tar, asphalt, etc.) at the rate 
of 100 feet of roadway per minute. 
>Two hours after application, Winter- 
korn’s road had been strong enough to 
hold a 9-ton truck. And a day later it 
was at least 50 percent stronger. 
Otherwise the two processes were sub- 
stantially alike, aside from the fact that 
Winterkorn worked for the Navy, while 
the M.I.T. research was sponsored by the 
Army Engineers’ Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

A few suspicious scientists suggested 
that M.I.T.’s announcement could be at- 
tributed to spirited rivalry between 
research-sponsoring branches of the 
armed services. They pointed out that 
Winterkorn is scheduled to report his 
work in detail to a panel of the Research 
and Development Board in the Pentagon 
Building next week. 
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Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal l 


Or call your local Ozalid distributor listed 
in the classified telephone book. 


poison fangs. It was taken at 
1/5,000 second by Dr. A. M. 
Winchester, head of the Stetson 
University Biology Department. 
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Krock of The Times 


Extracting an exclusive interview from 
a President of the United States almost 
automatically wins the interviewer a 
Pulitzer Prize. But it sets other reporters 
to baying mournfully like a frustrated 
pack of hound-dogs. The baying in Wash- 
ington in 1937 was loud and long when 
Arthur Krock, chief correspondent for 
The New York Times, printed the news 





Krock: The President was optimistic 


from his private chat with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, giving him a clear scoop on 
the President’s plan to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

Just how it happened never was fully 
told. One version: the Chief Executive 
had called Krock in. Even Roosevelt him- 
self was to sigh “never again,” but the 
coup Pulitzerized The Times man. 

No intrepid legman, Kentucky-born 
Arthur Bernard Krock has leaned heavily 
on his and his paper’s prestige in his 
eighteen years as top Times man in the 
capital. He so rarely covers stories per- 
sonally (even the editing of The Times’s 
daily report is assigned to an aide) that 
only a few other capital correspondents 
know his face. Toward the 24 Times men 
who work under him he is formally aloof 
(they must call him Mr. Krock). But 
among the city’s politico-cocktail set he is 
omnipresent. 

On Jan. 25 Krock was one of 2,000 
guests at a party the Clark Cliffords gave 
for the Veep and Mrs. Barkley. There 
were other important guests. One was 
Harry Truman. Over coffee and cigars, 
the President and the correspondent 
talked candidly—but off-the-record—about 
the state of the world. But after they 
met two weeks later at Sen. and Mrs. 
Brien McMahon’s tenth-anniversary party 
Krock asked if he could have permission 
to print what he had been told. Mr. 
Truman invited him to the White House 
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for a chat and last week The Times— 
no pro-Truman paper by any stretch of 
the imagination—front-paged his scoop— 
that the President was cheery about the 
nation’s chances for peace and plenty 
(see page 13). 

The Reaction: As White House re- 
porters trooped in the next morning for 
his weekly press conference, the Presi- 
dent, who usually leans jauntily forward 
to banter with their front rows, leaned 
back. His leg was cocked over a chair 
arm as he eyed the tense, frozen-faced 
newsmen. He smiled faintly. He knew 
there would be trouble. 

“Does the interview,” asked Carl Levin 
of The New York Herald Tribune, “rep- 
resent a softening of your attitude toward 
columnists and news writers?” The Presi- 
dent, his fist clenched on his desktop, 
bitterly ripped into the reporters. He 
didn’t like their attitude, he snapped. He 
was a free agent, free to talk with whom 
he pleased when he pleased. And, he 
added, he would put in a “damn” if the 
reporters wanted him to. 

When columnist Doris Fleeson spunkily 
pointed to the Presidential tradition 
against exclusive interviews, he snorted 
again that he’d do as he wished. Then he 
called on the assembled White House 
reporters for questions on important busi- 
ness. But Miss Fleeson parried: “We 
think our business is important.” Some- 
times, the President replied, he wasn’t 
so sure of that. 

Harry Truman had long snarled at 
their bosses, the publishers, and since 
the 1948 elections his relations with the 
working press had deteriorated. But never 
had they reached this stage. “I take my 
hat off to Krock,” Doris Fleeson told 
other reporters. “Any columnist who can 
kick the President’s teeth down his throat 
364 days a year, then pull an exclusive 
interview from his bleeding mouth on the 
365th, deserves a cheer.” 


The New Yorker at 25 


Harold Ross, an itinerant reporter from 
Colorado, first thought of The New 
Yorker magazine which he was to edit 
as a sort of American Punch, a weekly 
(“not edited for the old lady in Du- 
buque”) to mirror in shimmering satire 
the Manhattan way of life. Ross, it was 
said, didn’t know what he wanted but 
rather what he didn’t want. He had a 
hard time finding it. His first issues in 
1925 were fairly bleak. 

That May the magazine was $110,000 
in the hole and losing about $8,000 each 
week. Ross and his publisher and chief 
backer, the baking millionaire Raoul 
Fleischmann, agreed to quit. But the 
same day, getting up last-minute pluck, 
they decided to try a little longer. Then 
after a few years and the loss of another 
half-million dollars, Ross had built a 
stable of such cartoonists as John Held 


and Peter Aro, writers like Robert 
Benchley, Dorothy Parker, Alexander 
Woollcott, and E. B. White. 

So The New Yorker became personi- 
fied by “Eustace Tilley,” the haughty 
cartooned dandy who peered at a butter- 
fly through his monocle on its first cover 
(and on each anniversary issue there- 
after). Though it probably grew famous 
chiefly for its cartoons (surely the best 
in the business), it basically was a text 
magazine, its sharp, spare (and some- 
times smugly acid) prose a new model 
for good writing. More important to its 
cashbox, it also became a lush showcase 
for advertisers of luxury goods. 

This week the disdainful dilettante, 
Mr. Tilley, peered at his tireless butterfly 
for the 26th time. For his 325,000 read- 
ers (about two-thirds of them outside 
New York), Harold Ross had put out a 
fat and fancy birthday New Yorker that 
would have made the Eustace of 1925 
drop his monocle in astonishment. 


Waiting in the Balcony 


Washington correspondents for Tass, 
the official Soviet news bureau, never 
wear party cards in their hatbands. 
Neither do Daily Worker reporters. 

Red newsmen, like the chief of The 
Worker's two-man capital team, a strap- 





Harris & Ewing 


Rob Hall: Only press cards showed 


ping, amiable Alabamian named Rob 
Fowler Hall, ask few questions at press 
conferences. Though scarcely any of the 
8,000 daily words Tass cables back to 
Moscow get printed, its men _ take 
copious, almost stenographic notes. Other 
newsmen long have assumed that they 
are mainly Soviet intelligence agents. 
Last week the Communists got a stiff 
arm. Harold Russell, Amvets national 
commander, proposed that they be 
stripped of Congressional press-gallery 
credentials. The handless ex-GI went 
farther. He said that the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America reporters were 
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‘1Even Blackie knew your voice, son!“‘ 


URE he did—just as you recognize famil- 


iar voices instantly over the telephone. 


Hearing clearly and naturally makes for 
good Bell Telephone service—whether you 
talk with someone down the street or clear 
across the country. Western Electric—the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System for 
68 years—helps to make it that way by pro- 


viding good equipment, the kind that makes 
good telephone service possible. 


® Being members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equip- 
ment work hand-in-hand with Bell Laborator- 
ies scientists who design it and telephone 
company people who operate it. Together we 
have a single purpose: To give you good tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. 
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also government “propagandists” and that 
they too should be barred. 

What had nudged Russell’s ire was the 
Voice’s second try within four months 
to get one of its newsmen into the House 
press (newspaper) section and another 
into the Senate. Voice reporters sat in 
the public or the diplomatic galleries 
(from which they couldn’t take notes). 
But a committee for the 775 men ac- 
credited to the handier newspaper gal- 
lery had refused to admit them there, and 
it likely would refuse again. 

The nation’s newspaper editors still 
insisted last week that Voice men were 
not real reporters at all and that, to let 
them in, would unlock the door to a flood 
of government agencies. Surprised that 
it had stirred up such a fuss, the State 
Department asked that its latest request 
be temporarily shelved. But whatever 
happened to the Voice, it seemed sure 
that Tass and The Daily Worker would 
stay put. If they were ousted, the Rus- 
sians could make it even tougher for 
our men behind the Iron Curtain. 


Great Persuasion 


Ever since the coming of commerce, 
men have found it vital to urge other men 
to buy new things and buy them more 
often. In this age, the high pitch of 
persuasion has done much to raise the 
American standard of living and to 
change—for better or for worse—the hab- 
its and tastes of generations. 

Some of the ads which have helped to 
do these things were published in “The 
100 Greatest Advertisements,”* a sort of 
adman’s hall of fame compiled by Julian 
Lewis Watkins, an advertising man for 
30 years and for the past sixteen a vice 
president of the H. B. Humphrey agency 
in Boston. Sentimentalists will enjoy 
nostalgic recollections (see cuts on op- 
posite page). 

The Holeproof Hosiery girl of the 
1900s is Watkins’s salute to the begin- 
ning of great cheesecake. And to show 
that advertising tackles more serious mat- 
ters he includes “The Greatest Mother 
in the World” (The American Red Cross 
in the first world war) and “The Kid in 
Upper 4,” the New Haven Railroad’s 
answer to gripes about the transporta- 
tion shortage during the second war. 

Watkins gives the place of honor in 
his book to an ad from abroad. Its writer, 
an Antarctic explorer, reported an over- 
whelming response to the brief notice 
that appeared in London newspapers in 


. 1900: 


Men Wanted for Hazardous Journey. 
Small wages, bitter cold, long months of 
complete darkness, constant danger, safe re- 
turn doubtful. Honor and recognition in case 
of success—Sir Ernest Shackleton. 


*Tue 100 Greatest ADVERTISEMENTS. By Julian 
Lewis Watkins. 220 pages. Moore. $6. 
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Four Million Dollars’ Worth 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Stephen Girard Bi ig., Philadciphia 





The ads knew how to tackle two wars, but they could also show what the taste of a cool drink looked like 
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These are fast-moving times; 
shipping conditions that ex- 
isted a short time ago can be 
entirely different today. Don’t 
let your routing become rou- 
tine! Schedules and routes 
change, so efficient shipping 
depends on keeping up with 
the latest developments. 
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Never “resting on our oars,”’ 


we have built new classifica- 
tion yards and new coal and 


“Rubber-stamp” routing 
can cost you money! 


ore docks. We have added 
new equipment, new motive 
power, extended our modern 
communications system. We 
have spent millions to give 
you faster, safer, dependable 
freight service — to be con- 
stantly doing things better. 


Ask our man about any of 
your problems. He will be 
glad to help you without the 
slightest obligation. Phone or 
write the B&O Freight Rep- 
resentative nearest you. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: MARGARET TRUMAN excitedly 
cut a birthday cake at a party held in her 
honor Feb. 17 at the University of Miami, 
where she gave two concerts. Miss Tru- 
man said she felt “very old” at 26, but 
“my singing career is keeping me busy 
and very happy.” Four days earlier, on 
Feb. 13, Mrs. Bess TRUMAN quietly ob- 
served her 65th, in Washington. 


Married: Mrs. WILMA YBARBO, 24, who 
was sentenced to twenty years in prison 
and then pardoned by Gen. Lucius Clay 
for the fatal shooting of her soldier-hus- 
band in Germany (Newsweek, April ‘25, 
1949), and JosepH A. MatLuor, 25, a 
sailor, in Newport, R.1., Feb. 11. 


Separated: “Our married life has be- 
come .. . almost unbearable,” said 
Nancy Sinatra, 27, announcing her sep- 
aration from crooner FRANK SINATRA, 31, 
in Hollywood, Feb. 14, after twelve years 
and three children. She requested her at- 
torney to work out a property settlement. 


Injured: Prince ALy Kuan, 38, suffered 
a compound fracture of the right leg in 
a skiing accident at Gstaad, Switzerland, 
Feb. 18. His wife, Rrra Hayworth, 
rushed to his side from Lausanne. 


Died: Lamp S. Go.pssoroucn, 47, 
free-lance writer and a former editor of 
Time and Fortune, fell to his death from 
a ninth-floor window of the Time & Life 
Building in New York, Feb. 14. 

> Rep. ScouyLer Otis BLanp, 77, Demo- 
crat, dean of the Virginia delegation in 
the House and author of much of the 
present-day merchant-marine legislation; 
in Washington, Feb. 16. 

> CHARLES (MILE-A-MINUTE) MurpPHy, 
79, famous bicycle rider who sprinted a 
mile in 57.8 seconds on a special track 
behind a Long Island Rail Road train in 
1899;*in New York, Feb. 17. 
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Murphy rode a mile-a-minute 
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Blanket Bonding . . . that’s the preferred way to pro- 
tect your company from shouldering any losses be- 
cause of any fraudulent act by any employee. 


By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- 
ard of guesswork as to which employee may be 
tempted. 


Furthermore, nobody feels singled out when every- 
one from executives down to stock boy is bonded. 


Should dishonesty losses then occur, your claim will 
be settled promptly. There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in 
your community who will discuss the details of a 
blanket bond, without obligation. Consult him today! 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25 who has the name and address of the 
nearest U.S. F. & G. Agent. 
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No Slump, But We’re Leveling Off 


The businessman, trying to foresee the 
future and plan his course, was in some- 
thing of a dilemma last week. The level 
of business activity, after climbing more 
or less steadily for four postwar years, 
seemed generally to be moving slowly 
along a plateau. 

Farm prices, said the Agriculture De- 
partment, would continue at present lev- 
els for the next few months at least. Tele- 
vision output, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, “seems to 
be over the hump of its growth”; for the 
near future it would set no new records 
but would continue at a steady, satisfy- 
ing pace. 

Personal income was riding at about 
the 1949 level. Effects of the partially 
distributed $2,800,000,000 vet dividend 
hadn't lived up to advance billing; so far 
it had caused no major rise in spending. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s production 
index showed a recovery for January that 
brought the index back up to near the 
March 1949 level. Following two poor 
weeks at the beginning of January, de- 
partment-store sales had been keeping 
up to the 1949 level. 

But how long would business stay on 
the plateau? When the year began econ- 
omists fell over one another to say that 
while the first half of ’50 looked good, 
there might well be a slide in the last 
six months. 

Drop: Last week the inquiring busi- 
nessman could see a few signs of a pos- 
sible softening up. First was the decline 





in spending for new plants and equip- 
ment. For the first quarter of 1950, the 
capital-goods outlay was estimated at 
$15,280,000,000, compared with $17,- 
720,000,000 in the last quarter of *49 
and $17,840,000,000 in the first quarter. 
This decline of roughly 14 per cent was 
inevitable in view of two facts: (1) that 
postwar expansion needs had largely 
been met in four years of all-out build- 
ing and (2) that consumer purchases had 
leveled off, providing little cause to build 
new plants for more production. 

There were other indications of this 
trend. The Commerce Department esti- 
mated that exports in 1950 would slip by 
about $1,000,000,000—a drop of 8 per 
cent from a year ago. Rising productivity 
in factory and field overseas, plus a de- 
cline in direct and indirect American aid, 
had reduced the demand for American 
goods. 

That one-industry boom—auto making 
—also seemed in for a slow-up. At the 
Atlantic City meeting of auto dealers two 
weeks ago, all the talk about the rise in 
auto “bootlegging” added up to one fact: 
To cut swollen inventories, some dealers 
were siphoning off some of their new cars 
into the “used” car market, to sell at a 
few hundred dollars below list. March 
and April would bring an upturn in legit- 
imate sales, but the peak of the auto- 
making boom had definitely been reached 
and might well be passing out. In fact, 
General Motors economist Rufus Tucker 
last week told a meeting in New York 
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U. S. seamen were standing behind their hiring halls, illegal or not 
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that by mid-1950 the war-deferred de- 
mand for autos would be met, and a dip 
in production and sales was probable. 

Jobs Off: Though the January rise in 
unemployment to the highest postwar 
level was largely written off as seasonal, 
Washington officials were still frankly 
worried. Some experts think the economy 
is in for trouble if the unemployment 
figure rises above 7 per cent of the 
civilian labor force. In January unem- 
ployment broke through this point—to 
7.3 per cent (compared with 4.3 per 
cent the same month a year ago), with 
a much higher figure in many labor 
markets. 

The picture didn’t add up to any reces- 
sion starting July 1, however. Construc- 
tion was still breaking records. The vol- 
ume of installment credit was mounting 
astoundingly, although the Federal Re- 
serve thought consumer incomes and 
liquid assets could carry the present load 
comfortably. 

And there were always the political 
factors which tend to sustain a high- 
level economy. Domestically, there were 
crop supports. Abroad, as long as the 
cold war continued and arms were 
shipped to Atlantic Pact nations, as long 
as A- and H-bombs were made and 
planes bought to carry them, as long as 
the United States was committed to aid 
for non-Communist nations in South- 
east Asia and elsewhere, the economy 
could count on a powerful upward- 
thrusting force. 

For the businessman the picture was 
confusing and complicated, but it wasn’t 
dark. The economy had not settled down 
to a lower-level normalcy; in fact, in the 
midst of the cold war it still hadn’t any 
idea of what normalcy would be. 


LABOR: 
Hiring-Hall Impasse 


If there is anything rambunctious and 
argumentative seamen agree on, it is the 
hiring hall. They bitterly recall the days 
of recruiting by the shape-up, by shang- 
haiing, and by paying extortionate fees 
to “crimps.” Because of these memories, 
faction-ridden maritime labor is solidly 
behind the hiring hall. 

Under the system a seaman in from a 
trip reports to the hiring hall—almost al- 
ways run by the union. His name and 
union book number go to the bottom of 
the hiring list. As ships with union con- 
tracts ask for men, those “on the beach” 
longest get first call on the jobs. The ro- 
tation means that the jobs are spread 
equally and fairly. 

it also means that nonunion seamen are 
beached, shut out by a closed shop. And 
the Taft-Hartley Act specifically prohib- 
its the closed shop. 

Last week the Supreme Court upheld 
the Taft-Hartley law and called the hir- 
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This map room is GHQ in Sinclair's search for oil. 


It organizes the information Sinclair’s top produc- 


tion planners need to direct drilling and exploration. 


To the map room come reports from Sinclair 
scouts and exploration parties. Here is recorded 
the location of every well ever drilled in America’s 
great oil fields . . . of all Sinclair geophysical and 
geological surveys . . . and of acreage owned or 
leased by the Company. Essential facts are plotted 
by specialists on three wall maps—maps so large 
that unrolled and placed end to end they would 
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exceed the length of a football field. Supplementing 
them is a file of almost 3,000 detailed hand maps. 


In the next five years Sinclair will be engaged in 
an intensive program to increase production of 
crude oil. The map room will be a particularly 
busy place during that time—another reason why 


Sinclair is “A Great Name in Oil.” 
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ing hall illegal. It didn’t say so explicit- 
ly; in a one-sentence statement it sim- 
ply refused to review a lower-court de- 
cision against hiring-hall provisions in a 
Great Lakes contract. This meant that 
the lower-court ruling still stands (along 
with the original NLRB decision against 
the hiring hall). 

Reaction: Big Joe Curran, the anti- 
Red president of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO), exploded: “This will give 
the Commies a field day on the water- 
front.” Last Sept. 23 the NMU leader, 
by heavy gaveling and a louder voice, 
beat off rank-and-file efforts to persuade 
the union convention to vote for a gen- 
eral strike, effective immediately if the 
hiring-hall case was lost in the Supreme 
Court. 

Now, with an infuriated membership 
behind him, Curran was moving fast. He 
asked for an immediate rehearing of the 
case by the Supreme Court. He called 
for a conference on March 20 of all mari- 
time unions to consider action. Mean- 
while, pending the outcome of the re- 
hearing petition to the Supreme Court, 
the NMU and the other maritime unions 
continued to run their hiring halls. 
Significance-- 

If the final appeal fails, it is prob- 
able that Curran and his 50,000 members 
will hit the bricks. And the other sea- 
faring unions will likely forget their past 
differences and join in, making it a gen- 
eral seamen’s strike. 

There is a possible out from the im- 
passe: Pending in Congress is a proposed 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley law— 
backed by House Labor Committee 
Chairman John Lesinski and Democratic 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson of Washington 
—to exempt hiring halls from its provi- 
sions. The employers were actively op- 
posed to the Lesinski-Magnuson bill last 
session and it got nowhere. Pressed hard 
by the threat of strike, Congress might 
change its mind now. 


HOUSING: 
Whither Lustron? 


For a while last week it seemed as if 
the final curtain would be drawn on the 
trim, steel-enameled Lustron house. The 
board of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. told its lawyers to go 
ahead and file a foreclosure action against 
the Columbus, Ohio, maker of prefabs. 

For a year the 
RFC had worried 
about its loans to 
Lustron — fearing 
that President Carl 
Strandlund’s prom- 
ises and forecasts 
were mostly talk. 
Last August, after 
sinking $37,500,- 





000 in the com- 
pany, the RFC 
closed its purse. European 
Agency officials Carl Strandlund 
felt that Strand- 


lund might have scored as a production 
genius but had flopped as a big-time 
merchandiser. They gave him until Jan. 6 
to step aside and get a new manage- 
ment, relinquishing his control. .Strand- 
lund, holding a majority of the stock 
despite a nominal investment in Lustron*, 
refused to let go. His final offer—deliv- 
ered by a messenger boy an hour before 
the deadline—was just, said an RFC 
official, a “seshuffling of personnel with 
Strandlund still at the top.” 

The RFC had then tried to interest 
outside groups in Lustron, without suc- 
cess. It could not negotiate as an owner, 
but merely as a mortgage holder. In these 
three-way talks, Strandlund refused to 
pin himself down to specific commit- 
ments. The agency, after tipping off key 





*Strandlund put up the original drawings for the 
house, assessed nominally at $1,000. A consulting 
engineering firm, however, estimated that Strand- 
lund’s drawings and know-how had been worth 
$2,000,000 to the company. 





Kaiser’s Prizes: The 1951 Frazer Manhattan, “luxury” model in 
the K-F line, makes its first appearance with a fabric-covered 
hard top, a generous use of glass, and “hop-up” rear fenders. 
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congressmen, announced it would fore- 
close. 

Although the U.S. District Court in 
Columbus could let Strandlund reorgan- 
ize or appoint receivers, the RFC was 
counting on getting control of Lustron’s 
assets since the plant itself is leased from 
the government. 


Significance-- 

The RFC sees foreclosure as a means 
to keep Lustron going, not to kill it off. 
The agency feels there is plenty of proof 
that the house can be manufactured suc- 
cessfully and no proof as yet that it can- 
not be sold by competent merchandising. 
Furthermore, the board knows, as Strand- 
lund has pointed out, that it would be 
“lucky to get 5 cents on the dollar” by 
liquidating its housing experiment. 

By foreclosing, the RFC will be in a 
position to deal with a potential buyer. 
Officials told the House . Banking and 
Currency Committee in closed session 
this week that four private well-heeled 
groups were interested. 

There are indications that the agency 
might lend Lustron still more money 
once it succeeded in ousting Strandlund, 
despite Congressional criticism of its 
loans to date. 

The RFC might well succeed in this 
plan. The Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp. reported after a survey that the 
plant, equipment, and houses were basi- 
cally sound. Management engineers Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton confirmed this last De- 
cember, adding that the buyers were 
satisfied but that the price would have to 
be cut to reach a mass market (this has 
already been done with cheaper models). 


SURPLUSES: 


Potatoes (Continued) 


The great potato race—to get rid of 
them as fast as they grew—ground out a 
few more dismal laps last week: 
> Uncle Sam started buying 1950 pota- 
toes before he had fully completed pur- 
chase of the 1949 crop. Some 11,000 
bushels of early Florida spuds were 
added to Commodity Credit Corp. stock- 
piles at $2.50 per hundred-pound bag. 
> Spain happily ordered 1,120,000 hun- 
dred-pound bags of surplus United States 
potatoes at the going price—a cent 
apiece. The embassy’s commercial coun- 
selor revealed that the potato bags alone 
would be worth 30 cents each in Spain. 
> Senate Democratic Leader Scott Lucas 
sponsored a rider to a cotton-acreage 
bill, and the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee approved it 6-2, to prohibit price 
supports on any future potato plantings 
unless they are under marketing quotas 
instead of acreage allotments. The Na- 
tional Potato Council quickly protested, 
saying that the rider would penalize po- 
tato growers in colder climates, who have 
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GOING PLACES 
_. Since he pu in Marchant Coleulator. 


Easy and simple to operate, the new Figuremaster will cut your figure-work supervision 
to a minimum. You'll have more time for those important jobs that top-management 
appreciates ... and rewards. The Fully Automatic model, the only calculator with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume work . . . or for 
lighter work the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is popular. Both are 
available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your requirements 
and business budget. If your need is temporary, rent a Figuremaster . . . 
it will do your calculating easier and at less cost. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove this by a demonstration 
on your own work. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
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"Take a letter...” 


N ewsweek’s incoming mail sacks bulge. Some 
ietters query, others question facts. 


But the majority—and the kind we like best—are 
the letters that tell us of the good job we are 
doing. A few of these received within the past 
month are excerpted here. 


These letters reveal two facts. One is the depth 

of Newsweek’s penetration among the greater 
luminaries in every walk of American activity. 
The other is a deep appreciation for Newsweek’s 
honesty, integrity and impartiality... 

the only basis on which a true news service 

can be performed. 
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"A very important source for any othe business magazine. * 
vital information.” oe +3 ; 


FRANK S. HECOX = °° .-' & 
Vice President & Treasurer - -Newton;lowa- 5 6.53. 
iron Fireman Manufoctiring Co. . \ ; te or 
Portland, Oregon oe ' 


3 "One of Ss magazines that I get- 
my home, and that I read 
very carefully.” 


CYRUS S. CHING 
Washington, D. C. 


"Newsweek has first plaéé in 
my regular reading." 


W. STANLEY KITE 

President 

Manufactorers Casualty Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Single Car 


Here is the new railroad car 
which is a train in itself—the self- 
propelled, diesel-powered, all- 
stainless steel RDC-1. The Budd 
Company created it to perform a 
service both to railroads and their 
patrons, by carrying more passen- 
gers on short or long hauls at lower 
operating cost. 

The RDC-1 seats ninety in air- 
conditioned comfort. With power 
transmitted hydraulically, from an 
effortless start it picks up speed 
like a whippet and stops in a fan- 
tastically short space... with the 
easy softness of pushing your hand 
against a pillow. 

Railroad men foresee a wide 
usefulness for this car. It may be 


Limited” 


operated as a single unit, or a num- 
ber of cars can be coupled into a 
train, operated by one engineman. 
Improvement in any field of 
endeavor begins with imagination. 
The RDC-1 is another example of 
Budd practice which is first to en- 
vision clearly the need and then 
bring to bear all the resources of 
inventive engineering. It follows the 
modern stainless steel streamliner, 
the all-steel automobile body, the 
tapered steel disc wheel and so many 
other products in which Budd has 
translated imagination into practi- 
cal accomplishment. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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not planted yet, in favor of Southern 
farmers, who already have. The com- 
plaint was too late for committee action, 


however. The bill—and its potato rider— 


are now on the Senate calendar. 

> United States customs chiefs in Port- 
land, Maine, said the volume of potato 
smuggling from Canada into Aroostook 
County, Maine—to take advantage of 
American price supports—had swamped 
the border guards. They were waiting 
for reinforcements. 

> Meanwhile, the March issue of Soil 
Conservation, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, devoted its front page to 
a picture of how to raise more potatoes. 
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Fels: “People worry too much” 


EXECUTIVES: 


Fels Philosophy 


Sixty years ago Samuel S. Fels, a 
young man working in his father’s soap 
company, was turned down as a bad risk 
when he applied for a life-insurance pol- 
icy. On Feb. 16, his 90th birthday, Fels 
reported for work in the Philadelphia 
offices of Fels & Co. (Fels-Naptha soaps). 

Looking back over a long, successful 
life Fels thought most people’s troubles 
stemmed from too much worry. Today, 
he told a New York Herald Tribune re- 
porter, they were worrying about the 
H-bomb. “There has been no time,” he 
said, “when people weren't stirred up by 
something . . . [but] today I think almost 
everyone overdoes it. I’m not scared of 
the H-bomb or of what it is going to do.” 
Regardless of today’s headlines, Fels, 
who has given away more than $40,000,- 
000 to charities and research organiza- 
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tions, is positive the world “is on the road 
to better things.” 

Although he has been president of the 
firm since 1914, he maintains a plain, un- 
adorned office. The only decoration is a 
bust of Lincoln, presented to him by 
some artist friends about five years ago. 
“Every bit of it,” Fels said proudly last 
week, “is made of Fels-Naptha soap.” 


CORPORATIONS: 


.Merger Slowdown 


Mergers laid the pattern for American 
“big business.” They created the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust in 1879 and the $1,000,- 
000,000 U.S. Steel Corp. in 1901. Last 
week two Harvard Business School econo- 
mists, writing on the “Effect of Mergers 
on Industrial Concentration, 1940-1947,” 
reported the over-all effect in the war- 
postwar period “has been verv small.” 

The 100 largest corporations added 
only 3 per cent to their assets and 8 to 
their growth through mergers, according 
to John Lintner and J. Keith Butters in 
the February Review of Economics and 
Statistics. Mergers added only 2 per cent 
to the growth of companies with assets 
of more than $100,000,000. In fact, the 
economists said, amalgamations have 
helped the growth of smaller companies 
much more than that of the big fellows. 

The Harvard economists said their 
findings “essentially reverse the major 
conclusions” of a 1948 Federal Trade 
Commission report claiming that “the 
giant corporations will ultimately take 
over the country” unless Congress forbids 
big business to buy up the assets of its 
smaller competitors.* 

Last week, despite the Harvard find- 
ings, it appeared that the Administration 
might get its long-coveted antimerger 
club. The House had already passed a 
bill to broaden the Clayton Act, which 
bars mergers by acquisition of stock, to 
prohibit mergers by purchase of assets 
as well. And Senate leaders have decided 
to make their own bill—sponsored by 
Senators Estes Kefauver and Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney—a “must” item to make sure 
that it won’t die on the calendar. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Squeeze: Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman Wayne Coy said 
Western Union is dickering with the 
RFC for a loan. Western Union, after 
losing more than $5,000,000 last year, 
must meet an $8,000,000 bond issue 
inside of nine weeks and another $15,- 
700,000 issue next year. 

Strike: Officials of the trainmen and 

*The FTC, however, doggedly insists that the 
Harvard study upholds its thesis and quotes some 


sentences from the report which tend to give this 
impression. 














THE DAILY NEWS 
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In 1949 The Chicago Daily News 
printed 1,367,211 more lines of 
Grocery Advertising than the 
2nd Chicago Newspaper. 
SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 
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AMERICAN MODERN Radio- Phonograph 
with space for Magnascope Television, 


white oak or mahogany finish $375 





The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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conductors unions, representing 250,000 
members, voted a nationwide strike for 
better wages and hours for Feb. 27. 
President Truman will name a fact-find- 
ing board, under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, which will delay the 
walkout for at least 60 days. 

Mail Pay: Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer asked Congress to pay the air- 
lines for the actual cost of carrying the 
mails, and said that any payments “in 
excess of this amount should be labeled 
for what they are—subsidies.” CAB 
Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell Jr., back- 
ing Sawyer, said the Post Office “should 
not bear the full cost of developing air 
transportation.” 

Profit: American Airlines, largest do- 
mestic carrier, reported a record $6,500,- 
000 profit in 1949, adding $5,745,000 to 
earned surplus. However, the stockhold- 
ers—who haven't seen a dividend since 
1945—must wait until American, obli- 
gated to its creditors, can add another 
$300,000 to its surplus. 

Cars: Auto maker Powel Crosley Jr. 
blasted his competitors for repeatedly 
promising the public a new $1,000 car. 
Every time they do, his prospective cus- 
tomers decide “to wait until the big super 
Whatzit comes out next year for only 
$995.” Everybody, he said, “is talking 
about a $1,000 car but only Crosley is 
building it.” 

Songs: The International Association 
of Machinists lined up song writer Gerald 
(“Is It True What They Say About 
Dixie?”) Marks to write some new labor 





International 


Third Generation: Edsel Ford’s three sons, William, Henry II, 
and Benson, study a model of their new engine development 
laboratory, the most modern of its kind and the first of eight to 
be built by Ford covering all phases of automotive research. 


tunes. “All our best songs,” union presi- 
dent Al Hayes explained, “have been 
purloined by the Communists. People in 
the labor movement don’t sing them any 
more.” 

Pensions: Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard suggested a “very simple way” 
to lop 35 per cent off the cost of old-age 
pensions: Boost the age limit from 65 
to 70. 


MUNICIPALITIES: 


Grind Your Own Refuse 


When the garbage collector for Jasper 
decided he didn’t want to renew his con- 
tract, the little Indiana city (population, 
6,800) faced a dilemma. It either had to 
find another garbage collector, put the 
city into the collecting business, or come 
up with some new idea. Last week, Jas- 
per came up with a new idea. It would 
be the first locality in America to put 
electric garbage-disposal units into every 
home. 

After a week of grinding garbage in 
all the specimen units submitted, it chose 
General Electric’s Disposall, which pul- 
verizes and flushes away the garbage. 
GE had agreed to scale down its price 
from $125 (retail uninstalled) to $75 
apiece installed, if half of Jasper’s house- 
holders would sign up. The city ordered 
750 units for resale to householders and 
set Aug. 1 as the date when the indi- 
vidual, electric-disposal unit would take 
over from the old-fashioned garbage 
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_...faster, better with Marvinot vinyl resin 
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If your product is one of these 
basic plastic shapes ... one made 
from them, or even one that has 
possibilities for manufacturing 
from plastics, you'll find produc- 
tion time-savings and extra qual- 
ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 
To improve your product test this 
remarkable vinyl polymer. 


SEE WHAT Mariviwo€ 


OFFERS YOU 
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I YOU USE PLASTICS in any form, 
send for details about Marvinol. 
Naugatuck Chemical makes and 
sells Marvinol vinyl resins only A 
as raw materials, but we will be 
glad to refer you to one of our 
customers for additional informa- 
tion on Marvinol. Write Dept. PR COMPA: 

N-2, Naucatuck CHEMICAL, 501 Dispersions + Reclaimed Rubber 
E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, Md. Plastics « Synthetic Rubber e« Rubber Chemicals « Agricultural Chemicals »« Aromatics. 











investor interest. 
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How much can the investor save..atter tares? 


In these times, the individual with an impressive income before taxes often finds him- 
self with extremely unimpressive savings after taxes. In many cases, his only recourse 
for permissible relief from taxation is in his investment income. 

The tax exempt status of American municipal bonds has gained greatly increased 
recognition in recent years because of this fact. Too, the sustained high volume of 
these issues and a marked broadening in their marketability have created additional 


For individuals to whom tax exemption is important, there is 
practical assistance in our comparison folder, “Tax Exempt vs. 
Taxable Bonds.” Its clear tabulations aid in determining which 
type of bond is more profitable for investors with taxable incomes 
from under $2,000 to over $200,000. A copy will be sent upon 
request, and without obligation. 
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@ For up-to-the-minute heating in 
stores, offices and factories get the New 
Reznor 1950 heater...now coming off 
the production lines. Automatic, gas- 
fired and clean, they also give low-cost 
heat for large and small areas. Reznors 
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heaters. Refer to your phone book or 
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STOCK DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting held January 31, 
1950, the Board of Directors of 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation declared a common 
stock dividend of one additional 
share for each 16 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, payable 
March 31, 1950, to stockholders 
of record March 1, 1950. Scrip 
certificates will be issued in lieu 
of fractional shares. 
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February 8, 1950 
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man. Jasper figured to save itself $13,000 
a year with the new system. 

Other municipalities—Clovis, N.M., 
Detroit, and South Euclid, Ohio, are cur- 
rently investigating the garbage-disposal 
unit; Dearborn, Mich., had considered 
an ordnance requiring electric kitchen 
grinders in all new construction. But 
New Jersey has an anti-electric-garbage- 
disposal law on its books and some six- 
teen large cities, including Miami and 
Philadelphia, at present prohibit their 
use because increased sludge would over- 
tax their central sewage-disposal plants. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Zip-Cuff Shoes: The Seewhy Merchan- 
dise Co., Kingston, N.Y., is marketing 
work shoes which double as high boots. 
When needed, a 5-inch cuff can be 
zipped onto the top of the upper. 

Tube Roller: The Tube Roll-Up Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has perfected a plastic de- 
vice for tightly rolling tube-packaged 
products such as toothpaste and shaving 
cream. A slotted cylinder fits onto the 
tube end, and a handle rolls the cream 
out with a minimum of waste. 

Convertible Polisher: The W. E. Nor- 
ton Co., Portland, Ore., is manufactur- 
ing a lamb’s wool polishing bonnet that 
fits on any standard electric mixer on 





Polishing “bonnets” for mixers 


which one beater alone can be used. The 
bonnet will polish shoes, furniture, sil- 
ver, and other household objects. 

Switch-Lamp Battery: Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, N.J., has per- 
fected a new battery especially designed 
to replace oil-burning lamps in railroad 
switches. The battery, which is non- 
renewable, will supply a switch lamp 
with enough current for from ten months 
to a year, eliminating the constant refill- 
ing job necessary when using oil. The 
company estimates the battery will cut 
lamp maintenance cost $25 a year. 

New Enamels: The Monroe Sander 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y., is pro- 
ducing synthetic enamels with a special 
method of pigment dispersion, which it 
claims offers “maximum gloss” and great- 
ly increased resistance to markings. 
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Future of the Marshall Plan 


by HENRY 


ONGREsS has unwisely committed 
C itself to two more years of the 
Marshall plan. Because of this, I sug- 
gested in this column of Jan. 16 that 
the simplest way to taper off the plan 
would be to cut the amount by one- 
third next year and by a second third 
for the following year. The simplest 
way to do this, in turn, 
would be to abolish the 
ECA bureaucracy, to divide 
the sums among individual 
governments in the same 
ratios as in the current year, 
to present the money as a 
gift, attach no conditions to 
it, authorize now the ap- 
propriations for both years, 
but put these governments 
on notice that our aid will 
definitely terminate at the end of this 
two-year period. 

This plan is the simplest we could 
adopt. It is least likely to be misunder- 
stood. Politically it would give no 
ground whatever for the criticism that 
we were trying to interfere in the “in- 
ternal” affairs of the governments con- 
cerned. Let us call it Plan A. 


uT Congress may quite properly 
B want to insist on economic and 
financial reforms in Europe in ex- 
change for our aid. In that case the 
best plan would still be to abolish the 
ECA bureaucracy and to turn our aid 
program over to the Export-Import 
Bank. The bank should be authorized 
to make loans guaranteed by Euro- 
pean governments that conformed to 
half a dozen simple but mandatory re- 
quirements of eligibility unequivocally 
laid down by Congress. For example: 

1—No loan should be made directly 
to any government, but only to some 
specific productive enterprise, private 
or governmental. Each loan must be 
fully guaranteed, however, by the 
government of the borrowing country. 

2—If the loan is to a going enter- 
prise, private or governmental, that 
enterprise must be currently operating 
at a profit. 

3—If the loan is made to start any 
new enterprise, that enterprise must 
be private. Native investors must sup- 
ply equity capital equal to not less 
than a third of the total capital. 

4—The guaranteeing government 
must itself be operating on a balanced 
or overbalanced budget. 








HAZLITT 


5—The borrowing country’s volume 
of money and bank credit must at 
least not be growing faster than its 
physical volume of production. 

6—The borrowing country must at 
all times maintain free convertibility 
of its currency, if not by going on a 
gold or dollar basis, then at least by 
permitting free exchange 
rates. 

Let us call this Plan B. 
It may be objected that 
few European governments 
would be willing to make 
the reforms necessary to 
qualify for such loans. But 
as long as governments do 
not make these reforms, our 
aid to them is misdirected 
and wasted anyway. If at 
the end of six months any governments 
had not availed themselves of the 
loanable funds allotted to them, these 
funds could be made available in- 
stead, in the already established ratios, 
to governments that did conform with 
the eligibility requirements. 

Plan A and Plan B could not of 
course be in effect simultaneously. But 
Congress could if it wished put Plan 
A into effect for, say, six months or a 
year to give European governments 
plenty of time to adopt the reforms 
necessary to make themselves eligible 
as guarantors for loans from the United 
States under Plan B. 


INALLY I should like to suggest 

Plan C. This is not a third alter- 
native; it could be combined with 
either A or B. Under Plan C we 
would offer to forgive our entire loan 
of $3,750,000,000 to the British Gov- 
ernment in lieu of further advances to 
that government under ERP. As these 
advances do not promise to be more 
than about $1,250,000,000, in the next 
two years in any case, the British Gov- 
ernment should be greatly tempted to 
avail itself of such a choice. It would 
be relieved of $3,750,000,000 in in- 
debtedness, and it would improve its 
net position by some $2,250,000,000. 
From our standpoint, it would save 
us about $1,250,000,000 in further 
cash advances. And it would remove 
what will be otherwise a source of re- 
sentment and recriminations between 
Britain and America for many years. 
This is precisely the opposite of the 
original purpose of the loan. 
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Ice Cream Manufacturer Praises 
Eye Appeal — Dependability Of 
Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—‘‘We choose 

Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets because we 

want our ice cream handled, served and 

displayed with a degree of showmanship 

equal to the quality we build into it,” says 

Worth Kemps, vice-president, Beverly 

Dairies, 230 W Jefferson. “Frigidaire Ice 

Cream Cabinets are in use in nearly all 

Beverly Dairies ice cream stops because 

when we install Frigidaire we know we’re 

going to receive years of trouble-free 
service.” 

To meet your needs, 

Frigidaire offers the moss 

complete line of com- 

mercial refrigeration and 

air conditioning equip- 

ment in the industry. 

Call your Frigidaire 

' dealer. Or write Frigid- 

aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Ice Cream Cabinet 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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: ",.. going to attend 
our regional meeting in Baltimore. 
If you want to get in touch with 
me, of course I'll be at The Lord 
Baltimore Hotel.” 
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Wet THE GREATEST “CASH-AND 


latest figures reveal 
new record in single copy sales 
as Woman’s Day soars to 


America’s Largest Magazines of Audited Circulation - Publishers’ Statements for First Six Months of 1949 





TOTAL CASH-AND-CARRY CIRCULATION (SINGLE COPY SALES) 
CIRCULATION MAGAZINE 1,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
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new heights 


Single copy sales are the cream 
of magazine circulation because 
they are buyer-initiated. No pre- 
miums or pressures, no “song- 
and-dance,” no special induce- 
ments bring these sales in. The 
single copy sale reflects the 
reader's desire to buy, rather 


than the publisher's desire to sell. 


Woman's Day 
























WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “CASH”? Cash 
is ready money . . . money the shopper is 
ready and able to spend to satisfy 

her immediate needs. Cash is what 

makes a woman say in one breath, 

“| want it” and in the next, “I've got it.” 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “CARRY”? 
Carry means on the go, out in the market. 
It is circulation that's decidedly not dead, 
sick, moved, disinterested, or too busy 

to read. Single copy customers are not 
only up and around. They're eager to 
buy... and that goes for products too. 


“CASH-AND-CARRY”... YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE CIRCULATION. Cash-and- 
carry magazine sales represent 

“live” money from “live” customers .. . 
the richest potential for your product. 
The entire circulation of Woman's Day 

is made up of these sales . . . and 
Woman's Day tops all the other leading 
magazines in ‘‘cash-and-carry circulation.” 


With the December 1949 issue, Woman’s _— 
Day hit a new high of over 3,830,000 — the “~ 
largest single copy sale of any audited 
magazine in the world. And the picture for 
1950 is healthy. First quarter figures show 
an 8.4% increase in linage and a 

13.6% increase in revenue . . . the greatest 
number of editorial pages, the greatest 
number of advertising pages ever bought 
in Woman’s Day history. 
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on sale at all A&P food stores—5¢ 











Forgotten Religions 


Ancient civilizations have had their 
appropriate religions. When they die 
their religions go with them or are so 


transformed so as better to suit the suc- 
ceeding type of culture . . . Religions die; 
but not the religious response itself. 


So says Dr. Vergilius Ferm, editor of a 

fascinating new book called “Forgotten 
Religions.”* Often the records of ancient 
religions fall in the dust of their ruined 
temples—lost for centuries to later civili- 
zations. The religion of the Canaanites, 
for example, was almost unknown until 
a Canaanite city more than 3,000 years 
old was uncovered in Northern Syria in 
1928. Hence in the last half century 
much new material has been uncovered 
in the field of old religions. 

Dr. Ferm, head of the philosophy 
department at the College of Wooster 
(Ohio), has gathered together the work 
of seventeen authorities on ancient and 
some living primitive religions. These 
range all the way from the Egyptian— 
whose followers believed that at death a 
man’s heart was weighed in a balance 
against the feather of truth—through 
Near Fast and Greek beliefs to those of 
Tibetans, Eskimos, and North and South 
American Indians. 

Beer and Wine: “Forgotten Reli- 
gions” is more than a text-book, although 
it would make a good one. It is larded 
with little-known facts and colorful leg- 
ends. The Sumerians, for instance, prob- 
ably believed that the sky was made of 
pitch-dark lapis lazuli. According to 
Hittite burial rites, women extinguished 
the funeral pyre with beer and wine. They 
placed the bones on a chair before a 
funeral banquet table. 





*ForcoTrTen Rexicions. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
392 pages. Philosophical Library. $7.50. 








Gideon told the Israelites to throw down the altar of Baal 


The chapter on the Canaanites also 
records the myth of Baal, god of the sky 
and rainfall, whose altar Gideon ordered 
the Israelites to destroy (Judges, 6: 
25-32) and whom the wicked Jezebel 
worshipped. 

Especially interesting in the new vol- 
ume is the chapter on the religion of 
the Eskimos. Unlike the American Hopis 
and many other tribes, they dance and 
sing alone instead of in groups. Their 
shamans, or mediumistic magicians, com- 
mune with the spirit world during trances 
in which they are often trussed up but 
still manage to play a drum with their 
feet. Their main function is to ward off 
sickness and help get food. To do this, 
they or their souls may fly up to the 
moon man or down under the sea to 
Sedna. Sedna, the sea goddess, whose 


huropea 


fingers were cut off by her father be- 
cause she married a sea bird, cannot 
comb her hair, so the shaman combs it 
for her and in gratitude she sends up 
some of her sea animals for the Eskimos 
to eat. 


Rossellini and the Rota 


In the welter of publicity concerning 
the romance of Roberto Rossellini and 
Ingrid Bergman and the subsequent birth 
of their son (see page 80), newspapers 
and wire services have vied with one 
another in explaining their matrimonial 
tangles and offering dénouements. This 
week, the semi-official Vatican news- 
paper Osservatore Romano carried a 
blunt editorial on the whole affair. 

Written by Mgr. Dino Staffa, one of 


Keligious News Service 


Eskimos, emphasizing personal religious experience, dance alone, while the Hopi Indians have ceremonial groups 
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the judges of the Sacred Roman Rota— 
which is the supreme tribunal on Catho- 
lic marriage annulments—the editorial 
generally took to task the increased laxity 
of Italian civil courts in granting same. 
Monsignor Staffa specifically attacked 
the Turin court which approved Rossel- 
lini’s Austrian civil divorce from Marcella 
de Marchis. Its action, said the Osserva- 
tore, was a violation of the Lateran 
Treaty, for Rossellini’s marriage was cele- 
brated in the Catholic Church and hence 


was under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as 


provided by the treaty. 

Commenting on the film director and 
Miss Bergman, the editorial went on to 
say: “Their situation, even if they con- 
tract a new civil marriage, is that of two 
people living publicly in adultery. The 
notoriety of their persons and acts only in- 
creases their responsibility before God.” 

Problem: Just how and if Miss Berg- 
man, said to be a Lutheran, and Rossel- 
lini could be married in the Catholic 
Church had baffled Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. According to Canon 
1014, all marriages contracted between 
two persons of any or no faith are pre- 
sumed to be valid unless otherwise 
proved.* Any Catholic may ask a com- 
petent ecclesiastical tribunal for a review 
of his marriage’s validity, and the case 
may go to the Rota for final appeal. Last 
year, the Rota reviewed 137 such re- 
quests but declared only 51 marriages 
null and void. 

Catholic declarations of nullity are 
based on several impediments to mar- 
riage—such as insanity, previous valid 
marriage, expressed intent to divorce if 
the marriage fails, or defect of consent— 
which must exist at the time the marriage 
is contracted. 

In applying for his Austrian civil an- 
nulment, Rossellini claimed that he was 
under the influence of drugs when he 
married Miss de Marchis. If he should 
carry this claim to an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal and later appeal to the Rota, he 
would have to produce sworn witnesses 
capable of attesting the facts. 

As in the case of all non-Catholics, 
Miss Bergman’s marriage to Dr. Peter 
Lindstrom is also presumed to be valid 
unless proven otherwise. Hence the 
Catholic Church cannot recognize her 
Mexican divorce any more than it can ac- 
cept Rossellini’s civil annulment. 

Their child may be baptized a Catho- 
lic provided his Catholic education is 
assured, no matter what the marital or 
nonmarital status of the parents is 
(Canon 751). But, according to Catholic 
doctrine, unless or until both Miss Berg- 
man’s and Rossellini’s previous marriages 
have been proved invalid, they are pre- 
sumed to be at present validly married 
and therefore cannot be married in the 
Catholic Church. 





_*If a Catholic is not married by a priest, his mar- 
riage is by canon law invalid. 
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Youll strike oil... nearer than this 


Just drive down to the next corner 
.. . there you'll find gasoline and 
oil, brought to your service station 
with the help of Worthington. 
For Worthington . . . with its 
oil field repressuring equipment, 
its pipeline and refinery pumps, 
its turbines, Diesel engines, gas 
engines, and refrigeration machin- 
ery for refineries, even the air 
compressor in your local filling 


_— 
—— 


station... helps keep America 
rolling. 

And wherever oil, gas, water, 
air and other fluids are put to 
work, there Worthington . . . with 
its broad line of machinery and 
well over a century of engineering 
experience .. . is likely to be. 

Investigate Worthington prod- 
ucts for your factory, farm or 
community. 
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Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
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ART 


Talented Tuscan 


For the opening of Marino Marini’s 
first one-man show in the United States 
last week there were enough people to 
hide his work from view. What was more 
important, the gathering at the Buchholz 
Gallery in New York was composed of 
the artistic elite. Mrs. Laurence P. Rob- 
erts, wife of the director of the American 
Academy, Rome, had to jostle a “Horse 
and Rider” to reach a quiet corner. Two 
writers on esthetics, James Johnson 
Sweeney and Sidney Janis, talked quietly 
and moved little. 

The 49-year-old Italian sculptor smiled 
and squinted his close-set eyes. His arms 
and elbows moved gracefully as he 
chatted about some of the 27 bronzes, 
which, along with a wood carving and 
several prints and lithographs, were im- 
pressively on view. 

The show amply demonstrated that 
Marini, one of Italy’s most promising 
young artists, confines his penetrating 
simplicity to few subjects. He is deeply 
preoccupied with the equestrian arrange- 
ment. The theme fascinates all Italians, 
he explains, for the horse and rider not 
only have a great tradition in their art, 
but are a basic synthesis of forms. 

The ancestry of Marini’s animals (see 
cut) appears to go back for many cen- 
turies. Their superficial resemblance to 
long-buried sculpture is abetted by Ma- 
rini’s habit of letting spots of plaster ad- 
here to the finished casting. The patina 
emerges after the surfaces have been 
“worked alive” with a soft lead hammer. 
He attributes the statuary’s almost Chi- 
nese suavity of form to the sensuality 
which many Southern Europeans share 
with Orientals. 

Clearly dependent upon traditional 


Museum of Modern Art 


Lamberto Vitali 


subjects for his art, he has nevertheless 
avoided the purely academic as well as 
the purely modern and its experiments 
with voids as opposed to solids. His fear 
of academism makes him grant his stu- 
dents at the Accademia di Brera in Milan 
the utmost creative liberty. 

The deep freshness he brings to famil- 


-iar objects is explained by Marini this 


way: “It is necessary to preserve the 
emotion which generates an image. You 
cannot do so by posing a model, for then 
you get lost in details that weaken the 
original emotion. My sculpture starts 
from an impression whose impact I try to 
preserve. I include details only if they 
confirm the impact.” 

To his frank portraiture he applies a 
similar integrity. Only a few brave people 
have commissioned him. One courageous 
friend, the Italian art critic Lamberto 
Vitali (see cut), has said that his “arro- 
gant seizure.of the model is not the last 
reason for Marini’s greatness as a portrai- 
tist . . . [He] combines the assurance 
of a plastic artist with the curiosity of a 
psychologist, and he has all the Tuscan’s 
quick intuition, irony, and malicious as- 
tuteness. And so the discovery of form 
which is’ rendered by equivalents and 
bold abbreviations and distortions goes 
hand in hand with human discoveries of 
great freedom and pitilessness.” 

Marini, who declares that Vitali “doesn’t 
agree’ with the portrait, is equally piti- 
less with himself. He describes himself 
as an Etruscan resembling his region’s 
terra-cotta tomb figures with the pointed 
heads, long noses, and close-set, wicked 
little eyes. For emphasis Marini sights 
along two heavy fingers and peers ma- 
liciously into the distance. “These Etrus- 
can eves,” the artist says, “are full of 
irony; like serpents, they pierce the sur- 
face of things.” 





“Horse and Rider” 






THEATER —— 


Blackmer keeps on trying 


New Play 


Come Back, Little Sheba (The Thea- 
ter Guild). Although sincerity and skillful 
writing go a long way toward compen- 
sating for the sketchy nature of William 
Inge’s subdued drama, ultimately it is 
the really admirable performances of 
Shirley Booth as a slattern wife and Sid- 
ney Blackmer as her reformed drunkard 
of a husband that impart both courage 
and a strangely touching quality to an 
otherwise drab play. 

The author risks monotony in reporting 
the boredom and defeat of Doc’s exist- 
ence with Lola, his sloppy, simple- 
minded wife. But he reveals enough of 
their background to explain why Doc, 
now a chiropractor, was forced to quit 
his pre-med course and marry Lola, and 
how (with the aid of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous) he is able to keep himself soberly 
and tensely in check. The Sheba of the 
title is Lola’s beloved little dog, who has 
vanished and is unlikely ever to return. 

This symbolic reference to lost hopes 
is merely suggested. But when the prom- 
ising Inge ceases setting his mood in 
Howard Bay’s reproduction of an un- 
tidy Midwestern household, he explodes 
his quiet drama in an expertly written 
scene of violence. It isn’t easy to tell how 
much of Doc’s faith is rooted in his ideal- 
ization of Marie, the pretty young 
college girl (Joan Lorring) who boards 
with them, but with the discovery that 
the dewy-eyed Marie is just a bit of a 
slut, he goes on a frightening bender. 

Directed by Daniel Mann, Blackmer 
handles perfectly a role that is equally 
trying in its restrained and its violent 
aspects; Miss Booth plays the pathetic 
Lola with an understanding that estab- 
lishes hers as one of the season’s finest 
characterizations. 


Newsweek 
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SKIING: 


Italian Blitz 


Midway through the world ski champ- 
ionships at Aspen, Colo., last week, the 
careless banter had stopped in the Four 
Seasons Club, where the American squad 
was staying. Among their rooters over in 
the Red Onion Café, the gloom was thick 
as the 50-inch snow mantle on Aspen 
and Ajax Mountains. ; 

A Pullman porter who had _ helped 
unload American skis asked sadly: “Are 
our kids that bad?” If they weren't, they 
were in no position to deny it. 

The Men: All week, on the men’s 
side, Americans and pretty nearly all 
other contestants were bedeviled by a 
hawk-nosed, semibald woodcutter from 
Italy who, in his most superb moments, 
looked a bit like the devil. Recklessness 
had cost Zeno Colo dearly in the 1948 
Olympics, but in the men’s opening event 
at Aspen—the giant slalom over a 1%- 
mile course with a 1,600-foot vertical 
drop—he was as bold as ever. 

He poled over smooth stretches and 
hurdled rough ones, always crouching 





satanically low. At most of the 35 gates 
he struck one of the pennant-tipped 
stakes. But the wiry Italian’s time—1 min- 
ute 54.4 seconds—was the best of the 
day, and he topped Fernand Grosjean 
of Switzerland and James Couttet of 
France in that order. There was a gap 
of more than eight seconds between the 
winner and the foremost American, the 
27th-place Jack Reddish. 

In the next of the three champion- 
ships, a 3,000-foot slalom, another im- 
petuous performance got Colo home sec- 
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ond, only three-tenths of a second behind 
Georges Schneider of Switzerland. The 
best American, “Red Dog” Reddish, took 
fourth place. 

Some experts called Schneider the 
best slalom artist in the world. Colo was 
being called “The Blitz” and, more tartly, 
“The Wild Man.” Fa from resenting 
these reflections on his sanity, the 30- 
year-old Colo encouraged the idea. 

He was, he explained later, using 
“some of your psychilogee.” His psy- 
chological objective: to convince rivals 
that, if his fierce tactics were up to a 
one-two showing in the control-stressing 
slaloms, they must go all out also to beat 
him in an event more tolerant of break- 
neck tactics—the downhill race. 

The 2 1/10-mile course had a 2,800- 
foot downward pitch; there were haz- 
ards that offered chances for timesaving 
jumps of 50 to 100 feet. Many tried 
Colo’s notorious way. 

Nine racers, in a field of 58 stars 
from thirteen nations, took such rough 
tumbles that they were unable to finish. 
And five bodies that hurtled out of con- 
trol were Americans. 

Dean Perkins hit the final dive on one 
ski, spun wildly and rolled home log- 


International 


World’s best: Colo, left shaking hands with Couttet and Grosjean, Miss Rom, and Schneider 


fashion. Reddish went into a skid early 
and crashed out of the running. Jim 
Griffith, spilled only yards short of the 
finish line, crawled across it—and gained 
the Americans’ highest place, 18th. 

Strategic Switeh: Colo, to everyone's 
surprise, tried another way. On the 
curves, where less conservative rivals 
tried to shave every inside corner, Colo 
ran a fast but high line. At hazards 
which other men jumped, risking catas- 
trophe on the slick ridges beyond, the 
Italian played it safe. 


Yet he got down the mountainside in 
almost mile-a-minute time: 2:34.4. The 
runner-up, Couttet, was more than a sec- 
ond behind with 2:35.7. 

To a cluster of cameramen, Colo bared 
a gold tooth and gloated: “This time 
Colo skied with his head, not on it.” 

The Women: As the men wound up 
the championship show, the unofficial 
team title was already a closed matter. 
It had been neatly sewn up by women, 
all of them bearing the blood-red sweat- 
ers and the Hapsburg eagle of Austria. 

The most fetching of them was Dag- 
mar Rom, a tanned and red-kerchiefed 
blonde majoring in philosophy at Inns- 
bruck University. Her graceful sweeps, 
in the %-mile giart slalom, dropped her 
through the gates in the winning time 
of 1:29.6. She won the subsequent 
quarter-mile slalom with two runs of 53.2 
(best of the day) and 54.6 seconds. 

While photographers and _ reporters 
swarmed around Dagmar, a teammate 
named Trude Jochum-Beiser quietly 
washed shirts for the eight male mem- 
bers of the Austrian squad. Because of 
her plain-faced helpfulness and her size 
(4 feet 10 inches), Austrians called her 
“The Little Mother.” The 24-year-old 





Acme 


wife of a dairy farmer had actually be- 
come a mother as recently as last Oct. 
1l—a fact that led Austrian coaches to 
assume they would have to get along 
without her at Aspen. 

Her first effort there, however, earned 
her second place in the giant slalom, 
only one-fifth of a second behind the 
winner. Her last one—the arduous 1%- 
mile downhill race—finally snatched the 
show away from Miss Rom when loud- 
speakers mounted on a tumbledown mill 
of the old Silver Queen mine blared the 
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for Quelity 
Q.... State Motor Oil is made from 


100% pure Pennsylvania grade crudeoil. It is 
refined with the most modern processing 
equipment and technical skill unexcelled in 
the industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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unspectacular Trude’s time: 2:06.6. 
That was nine-tenths of a second better 
than the runner-up, Erika Mahringer of 
Austria (also second in the slalom) and 
more than five seconds ahead of Miss 
Rom in ninth place. (Katy Rudolph, fifth, 
achieved the highest American women’s 
finish of the week.) 

Later, in the icicle-hung Roaring Fork 
Café, the Austrian girls celebrated with 
steaming bowls of chili. The week’s per- 
formance of all six of them had been 
just as hot: a one-two showing in every 
race, six of the first seven places in one 
event, and no finisher worse than twelfth. 


DOGS: 


Yips and Yawps — 


For two days and nights last week in 
Madison Square Garden, no human ear- 
drum was safe. Of the 2,532 dogs quar- 
tered in the Garden’s 50,000 square feet 
of basement floor space, only the seven 
Basenjis were a sure bet to stay out of 
the terrier-led yipping: They were born 
barkless. Upstairs, after the judging for 
the 74th annual Westminster show began, 
human beings let out many a yawp. 

Such familiar growls as “dirty politics” 
and “you can’t win here without money” 
were uttered anonymously. On the rec- 
ord, an indignant finger was pointed at 
a judge by Mrs. Sherman Hoyt of Stam- 
ford, Conn. After her white miniature 
poodle, Ch. Snow Boy of Fircot, had 
been dismissed for bearing traces of a 
cleaning substance, Mrs. Hoyt accused 
Judge Beatrice Godsol of “definite bias.” 

Handler Phil Prentice was prepared 
for worse than politics and bias. Once 
before at the Garden, while taking a dog 
up for a best-in-group judging, he had 
discovered that the animal was limping 
badly; its paw evidently had _ been 
slashed with a razor as it stood in a 
momentarily unattended stall. Last week 
his star responsibility, Mrs. John G. Wi- 
nant’s Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of 
Edgarstoune, was shielded by a glass- 
fronted, wire-topped kennel. 

The Faverite: There wasn’t much of 
Winning Trick, a gray-sprinkled black 
Scottish terrier, but he ran to precious 
ounces. Born in England (Sept. 23, 
1946), he brought a reported purchase 
price of $10,000 from Mrs. Winant. As 
he went into the Westminster classic last 
week his American record read: 34 
shows, 34 bests in breed, 29 bests in 
group, 24 bests in show. Although only 
two Scotties had ever won Westminster's 
best-in-show climax, experts this time 
made Winning Trick the favorite. 

His opposition included the racy- 
looking 1949 winner, Ch. Mazelaine’s 
Zazarac Brandy. “That animal,” one 
showman brooded last week, “would 
have got me a $2,000 commission if I'd 
been able to persuade [John] Wagner 


[his owner] to accept a $20,000 offer 
for him after last year’s show.” Since 
then the brindle boxer had been out a 
dozen times and had won nine bests in 
show. But last week, as the immense 
field dwindled to the six best-in-group 
judgments, Brandy ran into trouble. 

Gallery sightseers preferred the fluid 
gait of a black-bodied, tan-masked Ger- 
man shepherd, Quell vom Fredeholz, 
owned by Anton B. Korbel and Howard 
Newman of New York City. The judge of 
the working-dog group, Francis Fleit- 
mann, took more time than any of the 
other group assessors. After 30 minutes, 
he picked the shepherd. 

The best-in-show judge, George H. 
Hartman of Lampeter, Pa., needed only 
twenty minutes to choose one dog from 
among the six finalists: the shepherd 
Quell, the Scottie Winning Trick, and a 
toy poodle (Mrs. Charles Fleishman’s 
Ch. Cartlane Once), a standard poodle 
(the Puttencove Kennels, Ch. Putten- 
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Westminster’s best: Winning Trick 


cove Halla’s Hugo), an Afghan hound 
(the Sonny Shay-Sol Malkin Ch. Turku- 
man Nissim’s Laurel), and a liver-ticked 
white pointer (C.P., bred, owned, and 
handled by Charley Palmer). 

The first time the dogs lined up, han- 
dler Prentice had to pick up Winning 
Trick by tail and head to turn him the 
way the others were facing. By the 
second gaiting, there was distinct press- 
box support for Quell. Among the crowd 
there was sentimental clamoring for the 
effortless C.P., a 21-month-old rookie. 

Judge Hartman, seeming to need the 
closing minutes only to double-check his 
conclusion, gave first place to a contest- 
ant that stood attentively and moved 
with a grave perfection: Winning Trick. 
“Whenever he stops,” Hartman said of 
the bearded Scottie, “he stands right. 
A dog must be made right and must be 
sound to do that.” 

The sentimentalists didn’t feel wholly 
let down. For the best American-bred 
animal in the show, Hartman picked the 
intent-faced young C.P., participating in 
only the fourth show of his life. 
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New Trophy for the Wigwam 


by JOHN LARDNER 


1M THORPE, a prominent non-dust- 
biting redskin of the Sac and Fox 
tribe, has been voted the greatest all- 
around athlete, as well as the best 
football player, of the first half of our 
century. This happened, naturally, in 
a poll. What happens outside a poll in 
the year 1950 is hardly worth men- 
tioning, so let us pretend 
not to notice it. 

My suspicion is that a 
certain amount of guess- 
work goes on in these mid- 
term ballot bees. For in- 
stance, Jack Dempsey, “the 
greatest fighter” of the half 
century. Was he greater 
than Jack Johnson or Jim 
Jeffries? Maybe he was, but 
how do the boys know? And ' 
then, the rating of Bobby Jones over 
Walter Hagen, Jesse Owens over 
Paavo Nurmi, Babe Ruth over Ty 
Cobb, George Mikan over—well, you 
name another basketball player. I am 
out of those. But what I mean is, these 
election returns strike me as confound- 
edly unstable. 

Such is not the case, however, with 
Mr. Thorpe, the aboriginal. I have 
seen James only in his later years, 
when his perimeter runs about four 
laps to the mile. But the record of his 
past life, and contemporary comment, 
speak for themselves. And Mr. Thorpe, 
who is by way of being his own con- 
temporary, does not demur. Why 
should he vote himself out of the 
prize? He has lost enough prizes al- 
ready, through loose talk. 


PEAKING of Thorpe’s losses, your 
~ correspondent chanced to meet 
Francis Albertanti, the guilty party, 
the other day. He did not look guilty, 
but then, press agents never do, and 
Mr. Albertanti is a press agent. Years 
ago, he was a sports editor. He printed 
a story which said that Mr. Thorpe 
had once taken money for playing 
semi-pro baseball, under the  in- 
genious sobriquet of Jim Thorpe. As 
a result, Thorpe had to return the 
medals he had just won in the Olym- 
pic Games at Stockholm, by capturing 
both the pentathlon and the decathlon. 
The Olympics, as editor Albertanti 
pointed out at the time, are strictly 
amateur. 

“Do you feel no remorse?” I asked 





this international kill-joy. “None,” 
said Mr. Albertanti, who has the 
nerve, as the saying goes, of a bur- 
glar. “I am even a little hurt that 
they did not credit me with an assist 
when they voted Jim the greatest ath- 
lete last week. After all, without me 
he might still be an amateur. I turned 
him pro. So now they vote 
him the greatest amateur 
and professional athlete.” 
“You made him give back 
his medals to the king of 
Sweden,” said your corre- 
spondent coldly. “Do you 
- think the king wanted 
them?” 
“I doubt it,” said Mr. Al- 
bertanti. “As I recall, he was 
: lousy with medals already. 
But, for that matter, did Thorpe want 
them? Can you eat medals? Jim was 
always very fond of eating, among 
other things.” 


HERE may be something in this 
from of the Thorpe tragedy. When 
asked, some years after the Olympics, 
which events he had won, Mr. Thorpe 
replied “I don’t remember.” 

Major-league baseball revealed the 
only flaw in Jim’s equipment. He could 
bust a fast ball a mile, but he could 
not hit curve balls. He once asked his 
manager, John McGraw, if curve balls 
were necessary. Mr. McGraw said that 
he did not believe so, but that he was 
pretty positive that enemy pitchers 
would go on throwing them at Thorpe. 
And, sure enough, they did. 

James won at least one enemy trib- 
ute on the ball field. He came tearing 
into second base one day when Rabbit 
Maranville, the tiny and eccentric 
Boston shortstop, had the ball there 
well ahead of him. The Rabbit tagged 
him out with unusual firmness. Thorpe 
denounced him. Maranville replied in 
kind. Thorpe leaped to his feet, 
screamed out a Sac and Fox war cry, 
and said he would tear the small man 
limb from limb. The Rabbit skipped 
spryly to a point 20 feet away. 

“And you're the boy that can do 
it, Jim,” he said admiringly. 

All in all, it is nice to see Mr. 
Thorpe get his due in the 1950 poll. 
A further move to give the country 
back to his people was defeated by 
several votes. 
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“He’s a great one for blowing his top 
when I forget the Angostura* in his 
Manhattans.” 
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Great Russian 


It is now nearly seven years since 
Sergei Rachmaninoff died at his home in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. That cancer killed 
him was not generally known at the time. 
But then very little of the human side of 
the tall, seemingly impassive Russian was 
ever known to his admiring American 
public. His followers knew him as a vir- 
tuoso who seemed to play the piano as 
if its 88 keys embraced the limitless 
horizon. Of Rachmaninoff the composer, 
they knew only that they never tired of 
hearing the Second Piano Concerto, the 
Second Symphony, the Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini and, of course, the 
inevitable bong, bong, bong of the Pre- 
lude in C-sharp Minor. Of Rachmaninoff 
the conductor, they knew next to noth- 
ing, except that he occasionally presided 
over his own works. 

He was tall, but stooped. His face was 
heavily seamed, and the cast of it was 
almost Mongolian, although his Asiatic 
heritage was very slight. He wore his 
hair cropped as short as a convict’s, and 
the over-all impact of head, face, and 
carriage was one of brooding despair. 
Clad in his great coat with the fur collar, 
his hands wrapped in heavy gloves—and 
further warmed by an electric heating 
pad—he was also a living picture of a 
great artist in the grand manner. And if 
his public was not aware of what he ate 
for breakfast, so much the better. 

Yet Sergei Rachmaninoff was an in- 
tensely human creature, and for all his 
strength, there was equal weakness. The 
full story of that conflicting character 
has never better been told than by Vic- 
tor I. Seroff in “Rachmaninoff,”* pub- 
lished this week. This book is the first 
full biography of the Russian master 
to be published in the United States; 
it is also most revealing, sympathetic, 
and yet objective. 

Seroff, Russian-born, a former concert 
pianist, and author of “The Mighty Five” 
and “Shostakovich,” has gone to all 
available sources for his new biography, 
including the important letters Rachman- 
inoff wrote to the Russian author Marietta 
Shaginian. Miss Shaginian is now an hon- 
ored Soviet citizen. But in February 
1912, when she wrote Rachmaninoff her 
first fan letter, she was just a young 
intellectual with a crush on a rising star. 

Uneertainty: Diplomatically, Seroff 
says that Miss Shaginian “was the only 
woman outside his family whose relation- 
ship with him has been documented.” 
Whatever this relationship, Rachmaninoff 
found in his poetess a great help in 
choosing texts for his songs, and a confi- 
dante for his complex soul. “Teach me to 
have faith in myself,” he wrote to her in 
1912 (their friendship lasted until 1917). 





*RACHMANINOFF. Victor I. Seroff. 269 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 





Eric Schaal 
Rachmaninoff: Intensely human 


“If I ever had faith in myself, that was a 
long time ago.” 

This curse of never being sure of him- 
self had early beginnings. In March of 
1897, when he was almost 24, Rachman- 
inoff’s First Symphony was given its first 
performance in St. Petersburg. It was 
not a success, and the composer went 
into the depths seeking in drink an ano- 
dyne. He was finally persuaded to go 
to Dr. Nicolay Dahl, a psychiatrist who 
specialized in curing alcoholism through 
hypnosis. With a Coué-like treatment— 
“You will begin to. write your concerto 
. . » You will work with great facility’— 
Dr. Dahl brought his patient out of the 
mire, though not out of the profound de- 
pression which haunted him throughout 
his life. He wrote the concerto—the world- 
famous Second, which he dedicated to 
Dr. Dahl—and he rarely ever touched 
alcohol again. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff spent the greater 
part of his last 25 years in the United 
States. He became an American citizen 
five weeks before his death. But he was 
never anything but a Russian. He did 
not agree with the Soviet Government, 
said so, and was excoriated for it. But 
when the war came again, he declared 
himself for victory for the Russian people. 
Ironically, after his death, Rachmaninoff 
was restored to favor as a model com- 
poser of the U.S.S.R. But, though he 
wished to be buried in the Novo-Devichy 
Monastery near Moscow, Rachmaninoff 
lies beneath a simple white cross in 
Kensico Cemetery, New York. 


Lady of Song 


A selected few artists—like Arturo Tos- 
canini—become legends in their own 
lifetime. Even fewer—like Toscanini—live 
up to their halos. Lotte Lehmann is one 
of the fewer, and the soprano never 
proved her title more conclusively than 
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in the past month. On Jan. 22, she opened 
her annual New York season (she now 
lives in Santa Barbara, Calif.) with an 
all-Brahms program at Town Hall for the 
New Friends of Music. The following 
day, she opened her first one-man art 
show, “Songs in Painting” (Newsweek, 
Feb. 6), and in the three weeks which 
followed, she gave three successive Sun- 
day afternoons of lieder at Town Hall, 
of which the last, on Feb. 12, marked 
her 50th Manhattan recital since 1940—a 
record for any concert artist. 

And yet next week Mme. Lehmann 
will be 62, an age at which almost all 
singers are bitter, pathetic, or resigned. 
As any one of Lehmann’s audience who 
heard her—and particularly her rendi- 
tion of the Marschallin’s two monologues 
from “Der Rosenkavalier’—can_ testify, 
here was a radiant artist, sure of herself 
and deeply moved at the overwhelming 
ovation given her. And who else could 
give to that literature of song the mean- 
ing with which Lehmann cloaked it? 

Commented this great lady of song: 
“It is strange and very unusual to be able 
to say: ‘I am living in such a way as I 
always wanted; the years of tempest 
and passionate living have faded and 
instead of feeling resignation and frus- 
tration, my life is filled with happiness 
and contentment.’ Sometimes it almost 
frightens me and I will never cease to be 


grateful for this beautiful ‘Finale’ of my 
life.” 


Khovanchina at Last 


In its 65 seasons, the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. has produced 206 different 
operas. But not until last week did the 
institution get around to Modest Mussorg- 
sky’s posthumous music-drama, “Khovan- 
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china.” The libretto deals with the reli- 
gious and class struggles in the turbulent 
Russia of the late seventeenth century 
and the court intrigues which surrounded 
Peter the Great’s early years. Mussorgsky 
himself wrote the libretto, and it could 
hardly be more complicated. Although 
the Metropolitan’s new production is in 
English (translation by Tatiana Balkoff 
Drowne), the total effect is still anything 
but lucid. 

What was most impressive about the 
Met’s production was the care, thought, 
and hard work which went into its prep- 
aration. Mstislav Dobujinsky’s sets and 
costumes were often handsome and al- 
ways effective. The staging of Dino Yan- 
nopoulos was generally telling—except 
for the final scene, which offered a very 
pale excuse for the fiery self-immolation 
of the religious fanatics. 

Minus 1,000: The score often seemed 
endlessly monotonous, this in spite of the 
fact that Rimsky-Korsakoff, who orches- 
trated and edited it after Mussorgsky’s 
death, cut out a thousand bars, almost 
enough for another opera. It was most 
compelling in the third act and especially 
in the choral passages, with the Met's 
own chorus literally outsinging and 
outacting itself. 

The master hand over-all was Emil 
Cooper, the Russian-born conductor who 
has long been associated with the score 
and who added some orchestration of his 
own. Most of the singers were Ameri- 
cans, and they strove nobly to adjust the 
weak English text to the sonorous Russian 
melodic line. Outstanding in their parts 
were Lawrence Tibbett as Prince Ivan 
Khovansky, Brian Sullivan as his son, 
Andrei, Robert Weede as Shaklovity, 
Jerome Hines as Dossife, and Risé 
Stevens as Marfa. 


Louis Melancon 


Old Russia at the Met: In “Khovanchina,” the chorus outdid itself 
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Write today for Coronet's free recipe’ booklet, 
“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q."" 
Brandy Dist. Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


California Grape Brandy 84 proof, 
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Kansas Grocer Doubles Profits— 
Wipes Out Spoilage Loss With 
Frigidaire Display Case 


WICHITA, KAN.—“After replacing my 
old-fashioned vegetable rack with a new 
Frigidaire Vegetable Display Case, my sales 
and profits shot way up! My spoilage, which 
was pretty high, dropped to zero,” says 





W. W. Carlson, owner of Carlson Food | 


Market, 957 N. Olive. “Its eye appeal and 
self-service features boost sales, and its low 
operating cost really saves me money.” 
Funderburgh, Inc., Wichita, sold and 
installed Mr. Carlson’s Display Case. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 








Vegetable 


Display Case Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





é/ VITAMIN 


GUIDE BOOK 


No longer need you pay $4, $5, $6, up to $15 per 
100 capsules for the same vitamins your Doctor advises. 
After 20 minutes reading of this Guide Book you will 
understand vitamins as you never have before. You will 
not be fooled again by confusing, mysterious labels; 
you will be able to pick up any vitamin product and 
know if you are getting your money's worth. Stop buy- 
ing blindly. This free book shows how to save up to 
40% on vitamins, including the sensational new wonder 
vitamin Folic Acid, now prescribed for blood building 
and many anemias. Send postcard today to VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept 556, 880 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
or 2594 15th Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
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Doctors do take their 
own medicine. 
They rest and 


relax here year 





after year. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atiantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 
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MOVIES 
New Films 


The Astonished Heart (Universal- 
International). It is impossible to avoid 
comparing Noel Coward’s current film 
with another—“Brief Encounter”’—that 
also stemmed from his group of one-act 
plays presented in 1936 under the title 
“Tonight at 8:30.” In the first film Cow- 
ard wrote of an extramarital romance 
with a tenderness and insight that was 
universal in appeal. In “The Astonished 
Heart” he has moved a somewhat similar 
theme up the social ladder and into an 
air pocket of shiny dialogue and rarefied 
emotions. 

Coward’s hero is Dr. Faber (he plays 
the role himself), a famous psychiatrist 
who, after twelve years of marriage, 
falls passionately in love with another 
woman (Margaret Leighton). Although 
a psychiatrist and presumably several 
cuts above more workaday neurotics, 
Faber is both insanely jealous of his 
attractive mistress and morbidly con- 
science-stricken about his wife (Celia 
Johnson), whom he claims to love “deep- 
ly and truly and forever.” On a slightly 
less intellectual level, perhaps, this man’s 
suffering might have provoked some 
emotional response from the moviegoer. 
As it is, his reaction will be something 
like Faber’s clinical report on his plight: 
“All the time my brain is raising its eye- 
brows at me and sneering.” 

Despite flashes of the Coward wit 
and wry observation, “The Astonished 
Heart” is a surprisingly unevocative film. 
Even the acting fails to bring the char- 
acters into recognizable focus. Coward 
is remote and refrigerated both as hus- 
band and lover; Celia Johnson, who was 
perfect in “Brief Encounter,” is limited 
here by a_ thankless role. Margaret 
Leighton comes off best with a cred- 
ible impersonation of the handsome 
predator who is hoist by her own regard. 


Paid in Fall (Paramount) has nothing 
in common with the famous stage play 
of the early 1900s except that its turgid 
melodramatics seem just about as dated. 
Although the screen play is based on a 
factual story recounted by a doctor in 
the Reader’s Digest, it isn’t easy to credit 
this triangle. It concerns an unselfish girl 
(Lizabeth Scott) who not only helps her 
vain, spoiled sister (Diana Lynn) to 
marry the man (Robert Cummings) that 
she herself loves but eventually gives her 
life to reunite the pair after they have 
been divorced. The unusual aspect of 
this plot ‘s that it is almost impossible 
for either sister to bear a child and sur- 
vive. One, in fact, doesn't. 

Recommended to those who enjoy a 
good cry. 


Young Man With a Hern (Warner 
Bros.) bears some resemblance to a 1938 





Leighton loves a rarefied Coward 


novel of the same name by Dorothy 
Baker, whose story bore some resem- 
blance to the life of the late Leon Bis- 
marck (Bix) Beiderbecke. 

There are not a few knowing people 
who believe that Beiderbecke, with his 
swallowlike flights of melody and gener- 
ally poetic command of the instrument, 
was the most gifted jazz cornet player 
who has ever lived. He led a short but 
sort of queerly dedicated life, principally 
among fellow jazz musicians, and died 
in 1931 at the age of 26. 

The trumpet player in this film (and 
in its literary source) is called Rick Mar- 
tin. He is impersonated by Kirk Douglas 
with offstage trumpet noises supplied by 
Harry James. Rick, like Bix, had his 
troubles. Most of Rick’s came from marry- 
ing a high-born, screwy psychiatrist 
(Lauren Bacall, at her worst). But Rick 
is given a happy ending in the arms of 
the singer Doris Day. 

Bix never married and he did not have 
a happy ending. Nor does James play 
his horn like Bix played his. 

Lovers of jazz (and its great prac- 
titioners) who shuddered at the book 
will probably get something very much 
like palsy at the movie. 


Stromboli (RKO). When Roberto 
Rossellini began work on his latest film, 
he had little more than an attractive 
Swedish actress and an unattractive vol- 
canic island off the coast of Sicily for 
raw materials. The story he conjured up 
to bring the two together déals minutely, 
and at times impressively, with the phys- 
ical aspects of both Ingrid Bétgman and 
the sooty mountainsides of Stromboli. But 
dramatically, Miss Bergman’s portrayal of 
an erstwhile rich girl who gets fed up 
with her self-imposed lot as the wife of a 
cloddishly simple island fisherman isn’t 
likely to blow any fuses. 

Basically the fault isn’t Miss Bergman’s. 
In a role where the cameras pay scrupu- 
lous attention to her hitherto little-pub- 
licized feminine assets, she is adequately 
delectable and wholesome. Here and 
there, as in an early sequence when she 
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meets her husband-to-be across the 
barbed wire separating the male from 
the female section of a Roman DP camp, 
she also flashes a trace of the winning 
sincerity that made her famous in “Inter- 
mezzo” and “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” 
That she can even show flashes of her 
old-time prowess is greatly to her credit. 

In love with his star, as just about 
everybody in the Western world must be 
aware, and obsessed with the gritty aus- 
terity of Stromboli, Rossellini has never- 
theless made only the most rudimentary 
efforts to give his heroine character and 
motive. All that is known of Karin’s back- 
ground is that she came from Czechoslo- 
vakia, speaks perfect English, and 
apparently had an illicit affair with a 
Nazi officer “who wasn’t as bad as 
the others” while she was in Italy during 
the war. She married her fisherman 
simply as a convenient expedient to get 
out of a DP camp. Once on Stromboli her 
apparently genuine efforts to make a go 
of an impossible situation are marred by 
a flirtation with the local lighthouse keep- 
ers helper and a startlingly incongruous 
pass at the town priest, who could give 
her the money to get away from the 
island if he wanted to. 

Characteristically inventing his dia- 
logue and incident as he goes along, 
Rossellini has done further damage to an 
implausible script by writing it in Eng- 
lish—a language which he has patently 
not yet mastered. 

Filmed on the island with (except for 
Miss Bergman) an all-native cast, “Strom- 
boli” has as its main, and virtually only, 
asset its local color. There are some fine 
documentary scenes showing how the na- 
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tives catch tuna fish in the same way they 
did 2,000 years ago. And Rossellini’s cam- 
eramen have made some striking news- 
reel footage of the Stromboli volcano’s 
chronic eruptions. But both sequences 
would have been just as effective unen- 
cumbered by a story that reflects small 
credit on Rossellini and is hardly a flat- 
tering vehicle for his Swedish friend. 

Despite a good deal of talk about “tor- 
rid passions’ in the advance billing, 
“Stromboli” turned out to be respectable 
enough as a film to receive an A-2 (ac- 
ceptable for adult audiences) rating from 
the National Legion of Decency. But Jast 
week church groups and theater owners 
were giving vent to strongly mixed feel- 
ings about its producer and star. 

Lloyd T. Binford, the Memphis censor 
who recently turned thumbs down on 
“Lost Boundaries” (NEwsweEeEk, Oct. 10, 
1949), banned the film sight unseen be- 
cause he felt Miss Bergman was “a dis- 
grace to her profession and . . . all 
American women.” (Miss Bergman is a 
Swedish subject). Theater chains in both 
Minnesota and Indiana refused to show 
“Stromboli,” and a Texas legislator in- 
troduced a measure that would keep 
Texans from seeing it in their home state. 
In New Jersey a lay group of Methodists 
irately demanded a ban on all Miss Berg- 
man’s films “now or in the future.” 

But the majority opinion was best ex- 
pressed by Capt. Harry Fulmer, the 
Chicago police censor. “We don’t worry 
about the personal life of a movie actor,” 
he said. “If we did we’d have to eliminate 
two-thirds’ of all films.” By last Friday 
“Stromboli” was doing “top-A” business 
in 320 theaters throughout the country. 
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Bergman’s Stromboli husband likes fish better than she does 
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BROKER 
Originally a Vendor of Wine 


HE modern broker who engages in 
large-scale financial operations takes his 
name from a humble origin. Broker appears 
to be derived from the Old French broquier 
or brokier, a dialectal form of brochier “one 
who taps a cask in order to draw the liquor.” 
Thus, the broker was in the first place a retail 
vendor of wine. The first meaning in English 
was “petty dealer” or “peddler,” and from 
this lowly beginning the word has developed 
to its present dignity. 
Every day you use hundreds of words 
whose origins are as interesting and surpris- 
ing as this. You will find their stories in 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 
“The MERRIAM-Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of the 
Merriam-Webster. 
is great reference 
book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions 
of a dictionary. It is 
truly the greatest 
single volume of in- 
formation ever pub- 
lished! It has 3,390 
ges, illustrations 
‘or 12,000 terms, and 
a total of 600,000 en- 
tries — 122,000 more 
than in any other dic- 
tionary. It is equiva- 
lent in type matter to 
ome bere encyclo- 
ia. 207 experts in 
every field of knowl- 
edge contributed. It 
is "’The Supreme Au- 
thority’’ in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business and government 
offices—the only unabridged 
dictionary completely revised 
in three decades. 


The indispensable aid in solving 
puzzles and contests of all kinds. 
Essential for wordbuilding contests. 


See it at your bookseller’s or stationer’s. Mail 
coupon for free booklet, ‘Interesting Origins of 
English Words.”’ 







t FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 462 i 
i Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 4 
t “Interesting Origins of English Words.’”’ Also 
4 send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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INDUSTRY: 


Baby Books 


Last year about 188,000,000 pocket- 
sized books were published in the United 
States. Except for rare examples they 
were all reprints. Last month a new firm, 
Gold Medal Books, began publishing orig- 
inal works in 25-cent editions. The first 
was Alan Hynd’s “We Are the Public 
Enemies,” a _ collection of essays on 
famous American gangsters: Dillinger, 
Pretty Boy Floyd, Ma Barker, etc. Next 
week the second, “Man Story,” is to be 
published, a collection of short stories 
from True magazine, by such worthies 
as Philip Wylie and MacKinlay Kantor. 

Reprints and Royalties: The story 
behind this new venture is part of the 
whole story of pocket-sized books, which 
people in the business say is the biggest 
book news of the century. Gold Medal 
is a subsidiary of Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., publishers of True magazine and 
distributors of magazines as well as of 
pocket-sized books for other publishers. 
The relations between _ established 
houses and reprint publishers is extreme- 
ly complex: publishers hold the copy- 
right on the books; they take the risks 
of publication and review and do their 
business in a field where profits are low 
and uncertain. On the other hand, the 
reprint houses actually sell the mass of 
the volumes and account for more and 
more of an author’s income—as much as 
70 per cent in the case of a popular writ- 
er. Reprint houses pay one cent or one 
and a half cents royalty per volume, di- 
vided between author and publishers. 

Publishers can refuse to have their 
books reprinted, and sometimes do. 
Moreover, there are now eight national 
publishers of small books, and the field 
of available popular authors has grown 
smaller. The reprint houses, says Faw- 
cett’s vice president, Roscoe Fawcett, 
“have already reprinted so many of the 
recognized good books that the barrel 
is getting a little empty.” Gold Medal’s 
first editions will average 200,000 copies. 
But it will be at least a year before it 
meets its schedule of from six to eight 
books a month; the difficulties of finding 
acceptable manuscripts are as great as 
they are with other publishers. For the 
time being, 25-cent original books are 
likely to be more important as a develop- 
ment in the American pocket-sized-book 
industry than as an event in literature. 


REVIEWS: 


Hersey in Warsaw 


John Hersey’s “The Wall” has been 
hailed by its publisher as one of the truly 
great novels of our generation. It may be. 
It is an amazing performance by the au- 





Hersey’s reporting rates excellent 


thor of “A Bell for Adano” and “Hiro- 
shima,” an unforseeable development in 
Hersey’s art. 

“The Wall” is the case history, in 
fiction form, of the Jewish resistance in 
Warsaw during the years 1939-43. It is 
constructed on a very old pattern. The 
author proposes that during the summer 
following the end of the war an “archive” 
was discovered in the ruins of the walled 
ghetto which the Nazis built to contain 
the Warsaw Jews in order to siphon 
them off at leisure for liquidation. The 
archivist is one Noach Levinson, secre- 
tary of the Judenrat, or Jewish town 
council, who made himself into a kind of 
roving reporter of his people’s torment. 

Hersey, the “editor” of Levinson’s re- 
cords, selects out of some 4,000,000 
words the 200,000 which form “The 
Wall.” This is the device that gives the 
story an air of authenticity. 

Abnormal Courage: Through Noach 
Levinson’s apparently disjointed jottings, 
a number of sharply differentiated per- 
sonalities become clear. Every one of 
Hersey’s Jews and Jewesses are individ- 
uals seen in the round, and even his 
Nazis are not stylized automatons. The 
building of the wall is the great event 
in the beginning, as the Nazis launch 
their great Scheme for the purification 
of Europe’s “heartland” by exterminating 
6,000,000 Jews. 

“The Wall” is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. Hersey makes his impact ter- 
rific by playing down the terrible factual 
data. The growth of the Resistance, the 
ZOB (Zydowska Organizacja Bojowa), 
is superb reporting. 

On the debit side, “The Wall” suffers 
from a lack of contrast. There are almost 
no ordinary human beings in this book. 
The anti-Semitism of the Nazis, them- 
selves abnormal, creates in the ghetto a 
community abnormal in courage, ingenu- 
ity, in the fierceness of their fighting, and 
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in their love. Abnormal baseness is there 
too, and the Levinson archive derives 
an uncanny authenticity from some of 
the more dreadful episodes it reports. 

Time will tell whether Hersey is a 
great novelist. “The Wall” at least en- 
closes the reader and holds him as in a 
vise. (THE WALL. By John Hersey. 632 
pages. Knopf. $4.) 


How to Beat Communism 


Last week Hallett Abend, in “Half 
Slave, Half Free,” described the world- 
wide power of Communism (NEwswEEK, 
Feb. 20). This week, in “The Coming 
Defeat of Communism,” James Burnham 
tells why its defeat is inevitable. 

Organized Deceit: Burnham is a 
Princeton and Oxford graduate, author 
of “The Managerial Revolution”, a 45- 
year-old professor at New York Uni- 
versity who has been teaching philoso- 
phy since he was 24. During the depres- 
sion he tried to organize a revolutionary 
Communist Party independent of Stalin- 
ism. An erudite man with a deceptively 
mild exterior, he sometimes gives the 
impression of someone stubbornly deter- 
mined to be an ordinary citizen no matter 
how difficult it is. In “The Coming Defeat 
of Communism” he writes with the con- 
trolled simplicity of a born dialectician 
who is constantly suppressing his impulse 
to engage in subtler arguments. 

Communism, he says, is a secular re- 
ligion. As an underground army, the Com- 
munists are now fighting with great feroc- 
ity and cunning; as a conquering empire, 
Communism now controls an area larger 
and more populous than any in history. 
But there is a core of weakness in the 
Communist position even when it seems 
strongest,. springing from the falsity of 
dialectical materialism itself. Unlike other 
religions, Communism places its goal, not 





Burnham sees Communism weakening 
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MORE POWER 
for the M.xSt L.! 


So says the management of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, as eight more new Diesel 
Locomotives start rolling in early 1950. 
These increase the M. & St. L. fleet of 
Modern Motive Power to more than 50 Diesel 
Units. In 1950, the M. & St. L. will be 
completely Dieselized, permitting retirement 
of the last of the fine old steam engines that 
powered the road before the more efficient 
and economical Diesels came along. 


to the M.xSt.L.! 


So say thousands of satisfied freight shippers and 
receivers—more of them every year—who 
like the Fast Dependable Service of 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has specialized in 
fast transportation of freight in the rich 
Midwest territory networked by its lines. 
Today, with Diesel locomotives, fleets of new 
cars and heavy-duty tracks, the M. & St. L. is 
better able than ever before to sustain its 79 
years’ reputation for 


Fast Freight Service 







To Agriculture and Industry in the Great Midwest 

To Shippers and Receivers in Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, lowa and Illinois 

To Connecting Railroads, via Peoria and Other 
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The Shamrock 
at Houston Uses 


Frick 


This new 21-million-dollar. hotel relies 
on its Frick machinery to produce 15 
tons of clear ice a day: 





One of 1,100 Rootms atthe Shamrock 

Just oi the U. S. Army, in World 
War Il used Frick |5-ton ice plants by 
the hundreds, and installed them all 
over the world. Still buying them, too, 


When you want dependability with 
economy, specify Frick refrigerating, 
ice-making and air conditioning equip- 
ment. Write for quotations now-on the 
cooling machinery you need. 


EPEMDARLE REFRIGEO 


Frick... 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Forming and Sewmill Machinery 


This 7 by 7 Frick Compressor Serves a |5-Ton 
lee Tank 
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in the Kingdom of God, but in man on 
earth. Dialectical materialism claims to be 
the only scientific account of reality, of 
all reality (which is in itself proof that it 
is not scientific); it is committed to the 
world and to science. The followers of a 


transcendental religion may “hold the ~ 
world to be illusion and are under no- 


compulsion to square its doctrines with 
facts. But since Communists profess sci- 
ence and the world, they must actively 
falsify. 

“That is why the Politburo must hide 
the world from its subjects and its sub- 
jects from the world.” That is why the 
Communists must rewrite history, falsify 
statistics, suppress true news, invent 
imaginary news, nafrow and pervert sci- 
entific inquiry, and finally exile and 
every critical opposition. 

What Is to Be Dene? Since dialecti- 
cal materialism is false in -many key 
propositions,-action taken-in accordance 
with its doctrines fails—i.e., the Commu- 
nist solution of the problem of the busi- 
ness cycle has resulted in keeping Soviet 
economy in a state of continuous crisis, 


“which is acute in the satellite states. 


Burnham’s program of counteroffense in- 
cludes the vitalization of dissidents all 
over the world, thé employment of refu- 
gees and exiles for intelligence and re- 
sistance, the wipning of the world labor 
movement from Communist influence, 
and a propaganda of truth which, since 
Gommunism is built upon falsehood, will 
have an incalculable power. 

His model for this book is plainly 
Lenin’s “What Is to Be Done,” the pam- 
phlet that directéd the split of the Bol- 
sheviks .from the. moderates. His plan 
seems surprisingly simple for its gigantic 
task and sometimes sounds like a propos- 
al that the democracies lift themselves 
by their bootstraps. But Lenin’s plan 
appeared far less “practical” when it 
was addressed to the beaten and de- 
moralized revolutionaries of 1905. (THe 


Coming Dereat OF Com™MuNIsM. By 
James Burnham. 278 pages. John Day. 
$3.50.) 


Dickens and Victoria 


The reign of Victoria began in such 
profound social and economic gloom that 
the young queen was considered the re- 
incarnation of Marie Antoinette. On the 
one hand, the condition of the working 
classes was so wretched that Frederick 
Engels sounded right when he wrote: “It 
is too late for a peaceful solution . . .” At 
the same time, when Victoria appeared 
at the Ascot races, a company of Tory 
ladies hissed her. 

But this was the beginning of a period 
of unprecedented prosperity, an explosion 
of vitality, a release of creative energy, 
an age of intellectual curiosity, moral ob- 
liquity, economic anarchy, political wis- 
dom, culture, cruelty, and sensitiveness. 


R.. J. Cruikshank calls it the Age of 
Dickens rather than the Age of Victoria, 
for Dickens symbolized much of the era 
in his own career and described an 
amazing amount of it in his novels. Cruik- 
shank’s “Charles Dickens and Early Vic- 
torian England” is a collection of some 34 
related essays on the time and its repre- 
sentative characters, real and fictional. It 
is a newspaper columnist’s book (Cruik- 
shank is editor of The London News 
Chronicle) but it is-a labor of love, illus- 
frated with some.61 reproductions of 
Victorian art, and including a chronology 





Bettmann Archive 
Dickens presided over Victoria’s era 


and 30 pages of charts and statistics to 
demonstrate graphically the astounding 
growth of the country. 

The collection begins in 1837, the year 
when “The Pickwick Papers” was first © 
published, and ends with Dickens’s death 
in 1870, a time dominated by a “clear 
hard sense of here and now gratifica- 
tions,” with “money, money, money pour- 
ing in as its commerce spread to all seas, 
all lands.” 

Cruikshank has tried to do for Vic- 
torian England what Van Wyck Brooks 
did for New England, but many readers 
may feel that the scene is too sprawling 
to be so organized and defined. (CHARLES 
DicKENS AND EARLY VICTORIAN ENG- 
LAND. By R. J. Cruikshank. 324 pages. 
Chanticleer. $4.50.) 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is now in England making. a first- 
hand appraisal of the British gen- 
eral election. This week Mr. 
Moley’s Perspective appears in the 
Foreign Affairs department. 
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Passport to a plastic wonderland 


ie 


THAT’S WHAT polystyrene has been to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Not only because an almost limitless 
number of colorful, wonderful, useful ob- 
jects can be made from it. Not only because 
it gives these objects immense eye-appeal 
and sales-appeal. But because, being the 
most economical of all thermoplastic ma- 
terials for injection or extrusion molding, 
it also helps to bring these delightful plas- 
tic articles within comfortable reach of all 
our pocketbooks. Thus, polystyrene in- 
creases the pleasure of the people who buy, 
and the profits of the people who sell. 


KOPPERS§ PLASTICS 


Making polystyrene, cellulose acetate and ethyl cellulose plastics is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also makes precipitators, roofing, propellers, piston 
rings. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 





Especially if it’s Koppers Polystyrene. 
For Koppers Polystyrene is something 
rather special in its field. 

It has superb clarity and exceptional 
heat resistance. It is available in a wide 
variety of beautiful colors — transparent, 
translucent or opaque. It resists acids, al- 
kalies, moisture. And objects molded from 
it are free from taste and odor. 

Perhaps Koppers Polystyrene will prove 
to be your passport to a plastic wonderland 
of production economies and better profits. 
Why not consult us? Koppers Company, 
Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 

















Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


OLD TAYLOR” 


100 PROOF 
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